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indicator Cards ‘and Compounding. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE Rausoan GAZETTE: 

Will you kindly inform me from what compound locomo- 
tive, by whom, and on what day were the indicator cards 
taken shown in your columns, as card No. 6, in an editorial 
article, Feb. 22? I would like to further know the speed io 
revolution, boiler pressure, scale of spring, and what pro- 
portion of the original the illustrated card gives. I 
would also like the same data for card No. 3. 
There exists in my mind a great doubt whether these 
cards were taken at the speeds mentioned. Can you tell me 
what kind of speed indicators were used? Observers count- 
ing revolutions have many sins to answer for. Doubt is 
raised in my mind by these cards, on account of the extremely 
low back pressure, as compared with cards from similar 
compound locomotives, which show a back pressure of as | 
much as 20 lbs., at 48 miles per bour, while that shown 
in the cards above mentioned is not more than 4 lbs 
I am ready to accept the challenge thrown out, if suc h 
it can be called, as to the comparison of cards with double 
valve non-compounds, when you can give us something au- 
thentic to compare with. Not only this, but am ready to 
put a non compound four-valve engine in competition with 
any compound now running, or yet to be constructed, as to 
economical performances when working heavy fast expresses 
or fast freight trains, either in regard to water consumed per 
horse-power, or with reference to ability to handle fast 
freight trains on time. GEORGE 8S. STRONG. 

[Our correspondent will find an almost identical 
card illustrated in Engineering, April 13, 1888, page 
361, taken from the Worsdell compound locomotive. 
This reference gives nearly all the data asked for. Our 
correspondent must remember that the compound 
locomotive has been much improved, both in the 
valve gear itself and in the method of its operation, 
within the past few years, There is no reason to 
doubt the back pressure given when one remembers 
that no attempt is made to cut off short in the 
low-pressure cylinder. It is the necessary short cut-off 
in the common locomotive which acts disastrously on 
the back pressure and compression line of the indi- 
cator card. Inthe compound locomotive this evil is 
removed by reason of allowing the low-pressure cylin- 
der to work at full stroke at high speeds. This is the 
practice of the English runner on the compound 
locomotive now running on the Pennsylvania, as 
stated in a former issue of this paper. At full stroke 
the radial as well as the link gears have better 
exhaust openings and far less compression than 
when cutting off short. Our correspondent’s sur- 
prise at the small back pressure is another evidence 
of the indirect value of compounding, and it goes to 
show us that even if the value of double expansion, 
per se, should prove to be nothing, which is not at all 
likely, many incidental advantages would result from 
the use of two expansions. In regard to our corre- 
spondent’s challenge to compare indicator cards on 
a fair basis, we shall be most pleased to do so, and 
as soon as the Pennsylvania issues cards for the public 
from the compound, This will furnish conditions 
that will admit of an indisputable comparison. While 
there is every possibility of the best American loco- 
motives equaling, and possibly exceeding, the com- 
pound locomotives in economical fuel consumption, 
when the fuel isof ordinary American quality, yet the 
higher pressures of the compound (7. e., 175 Ibs.), to- 
gether with the superior freedom of exhaust openings 


at high speeds, will, in part at least, make up for the 
smaller grates, We hope our readers who have taken 
indicator cards at high speeds from the typical Amer- 
ican engine will send them for publication, if they 
are of such form as to throw some light upon the 
question of back pressures in fast locomotives. — EDITOR 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. ] 








Cost of Seivice as the Basis of Rates. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE ; 

Some three years ago [ made some calculations as to the 
cost of transportation by a small road, to ascertain whether 
cost of service could be used exclusively as a basis for making 
rates, and the result seemed to justify a belief in its practic- 
ability. If too much had to be estimated and too much 
assumed, the fact suggests the information needed in rail- 
road reports. Surely the only reasonable cost basis for mak- 
ing rates is the average shown for a year’s business, though 
a better one might be had if reports were made for the half 
years, ending March 31 and Sept. 30, because, with all 
Northern roads at least, the cost of service is greater in the 
winter than in the summer months. Could the cost of trans- 
porting each particular (no play on the word) passenger or 
shipment be known it would not do to make churges accord. 
ingly, for that would cause insufferable discrimination and 
uncertainty in charges. One person might occupy the only 
vacant seat in a train, while to accommodate another would 
require an additional car, and one shipment might furnish 
use for a car that would otherwise go in that direction empty 
while another would require the special movement of a car 
both ways; yet it would not do to charge differently for each 
and such a course would no more be expected than it might 
be expected of a merchant to charge a higher price for goods 
sold by a high-salaried clerk, or because the customer re- 
quired much of his time, than if sold by the porter and 
promptly, although the difference in the cost of the trans- 
action might be material to him. 

For the traffic of the year 1885 I undertook to distinguish 
the expenses as terminal, extra and general, which, it may 
be supposed, are the same, whether the transportation is for 
long or short distances, and as movement expenses, which 
depend on the distance of carriage. 

In maintenance of way, the terminal expenses were ap- 
proximated by ascertaining the excess per mile of labor only, 
on terminal sections, over that of other main line track sec- 
tions supporting equal service. 

In passenger traffic it was fuund that a train making 21 
| stops required 30 per cent. more fuel than one making 8 
| stops, running at greater speed between the same points, the 
! trains being about the same weight and the engines being of 
| | the same class; therefore, considering the average number of 
stops of all trains, 30 per cent. of the cost of fuel for locomo- 
tives, less than used by locomotives in yards, was allotted to 
terminal expenses. I then had for 

Terminal Eapenses.—Agents, clerks, laborers aud dis. 
patchers; watchmen and other station expenses; engincmen 
and firemen in yard service; fuel for locomotives in yard 
service; cost of fuel for the stops of local trains: labor on 
track and frogs and switches for stations. 

Extra and General Expenses,—Advertising, incidentals 
and legal expenses; loss and damage, stationery and print- 
ing; superintendents, telegraph and other general expenses. 

Movement Expenses.—Baggage masters, conductors and 
brakemen; car cleaning and lighting; motive power, less 
terminal as above; maintenance of way, less terminal as 
above; maintenance of cars. 

The sum of the terminal, extra and general expenses di_ 
vided by the number of passengers carried, showed the 
amount of such expenses for each passenger, and the m ove- 
ment expenses divided by the passengers one mile showed 
| the cost mile. 

Supposing that for the last year this analysis of the ex- 
pense of the passenger traffic of a railroad shows that the 
cost of carrying was one cent per passenger-mile, that the 
terminal, extra and general expeases were 10 cents per pas 
senger, equivaleut to the cost of carrying each passenger 10 
miles, and that the average above tne average cost, and 
which yielded a satisfactory revenue was 25 per cent. of the 
cost; then to make rates add 10 miles to the actual distance 
in each case, and allowing for the fact that much of the 
transportation was by excursions, and under special circum- 
stances, which made the cost less than the average; make 
the addition for risk and profit, say 30 per cent., and the 
rates would be as follows : 





For : mile, charge for s miles at 1,3 cents........+....00. $0.14 
saslamieenad seal 0.20 

10 “ “ 20 - es al ka eas ied 0.26 
100“ “ 110 5 ee Re siniahis magia 1.43 

500 “ 5100CO* Pi. asi sbadebaianowe 6.63 


This seems more reasonable than the practice of charging 
a certain rate per mile for actual distances, whether long or 
short. 

For the accommodation of persons who travel much and 
wish to avoid the annoyance of buying tickets for each trip 
of unequal and uncertain distances, mileage books might he 
made liks those now in use, and for a certain number of 
miles to be used in the same way, but with additional cou- 
pons bound together, which, say for the supposed road to 
represent 10 miles each; and one of them to be cancelled 
and sent to the general office for each trip, being marked by 
conductor with numbers of stations between which used. 
The books might be arranged for average trips of 4 miles, 
by making the regular mileage part for 800 miles with 200 
10-mile coupons added, and could then be sold for $36.40 
each, with a provision that the unused 10-mile coupons 








would be redeemed at 13 centseach. Should the book be used 
in trips averaging 5 miles there would be 40 coupons to re- 
deem for $5.20, and the 800 miles travel would have cost 
$31.20, or 3.9 cents per mile. For 8-mile trips the mileage 
might be for 800 miles with 100 10-mile coupons and sold 
for $23.40, and if used in 16-mile trips there would be 50 
coupons to redeem fur $6.50 and the 800 miles travel would - 
have cost $16.90, or 2.11 cents a mile; or if used in 50-mile 
trips the cost would be $12.48, or 1.56 cents a mile. There 
could be no legal objection to making these the only mileage 
books issued, and one advantage would be that the road 
could suffer no loss by their being transferable. 


In freight traffic the same division of expenses was made 
as in passenger traffic except for stops of local trains. It ap- 
peared that for two days’ business of a local train anda 
through freight train with engines of the same class and 
running over the same line, the expense for trainmen and 
fuel for the local train was 50 per cent. more per ton mile 
than for the through train, and as of the whole tonnage less 
than vine per cent. was in less than car-load freight handled 
through freight depots, and assuming that the ton mileage 
was in the same proportion, 25 per cent. of 9 per cent. of the 
expenses for trainmen and fuel, less that known to be for 
yard service, and one-third of the expenses fur agents, 
clerks and laborers and other station expenses, were allotted to 
the terminal expenses of less than car-load freight. This 
extra expense for stopping local trains and handling freight 
at way stations is of course a very uncertain quantity, but I 
do not think the allowance too high. 

The tonnage for the year 1885 of the road mentioned was 
in leading articles and in the proportions as follows, and for 
which the classification given opposite is proposed: 







Propor- Average 

tion. car load. Class. 

OD. tipi nie. | el ddabedsenesbens 115 Over 15 tons. E 
Dt pichembaceaseketesthes shakers 87 15 dD 
Re ara ‘atc 2 = D 
DERRBREIED COMB 60 c.cicescrcsncseces 142 Bes E 
Bituminous coal ........20+ sees: s -— = E 
Ds soertachacabapeesneiennenep 16 alle  Sabes F 
Psi vdonanddadihaneeede eeeb 116 | tees F 
Rr re 49 - a E 
Stone and sand............. 29 a E 
| rer 5 a eee B 
Iron castings........... 32 = |? R 
Machinery and ag'l a 12 a B 
Petroleum. . 3 > Ges A 
Live stock...... $2 a A 
Other car-loads. 63 0 * Cc 
Less than car-loads................ 87 Pee 1to5 


Making six classes for car-load freight and five classes for 
less than car-load, using multiples of the first-class according 
to present practice. 

Since we do not know the ton mileage of each commodity 
we assume, simply to show how the rates could be made if 
we had this information, that the ton mileage is the same as 
the tonnage proportions given above, and multiply each pro- 
portion by this rate for its class to obtain the cost of actual 
movement of each class, then to grade the classes according 
to the risk and character of service required for each, add 
certain per cents which are arbitrary. We know that in 
hauling iron ore or rough stone there is very little risk. A 
car may break down because over loaded, and perhaps there 
is more risk of loss so occasioned in this kind of freight than 
other kinds, but there is no chance for much loss of the lad- 
ing. With live-stock, there is always great risk and prompt 
movement is required. So with rough bark, although it 
may be shipped in car-loads of the same weight as cotton, 
its value is much less and the chance of Joss is in every way 
so much less that it can be profitably carried at a much less 
rate. 

If the grading per cents. yield in the aggregate less or 
more than the increase over the cost which is desired, they 
can be proportionately increased or decreased. 


Supposing that these divisions of expenses show that the 
cost of moving freight by a railroad was for the last year 
four mills a ton mile, that the terminal, extra and general 
expenses were 16 cents a ton for car loads and 30 cents a 
ton for lessthan car loads; that the average charge above cost 
was 50 per cent. of the cost; and that the average car load 
for all freight was 12 tons. Then allowing 11 tons as the light 
weight of cars, the average cost of moving each loaded car 
would have been 4.8 cents a mile, the whole weight being 23 
tons, and for car loads of 15 tons the cost would have been 

9 
= = = 5.43 cents a car mile or 3.62 mills per ton mile. 
For car loads of 10 tons the cost would have been 4.39 mills 
and for 4 tons 7.82 mills per ton mile. 

The terminal, extra and general expenses would be equiva- 
lent to the cost of hauling 40 miles, for both car loads and 
less, 

By making the following table, it appears that the grad- 
ing per cents yield 5244 per cent., and therefore must be 
reduced 5 per cent. to produce the desired increase of 50 per 
cent. above cost. 








Cost iss 
ee eee a 
= oa = r= c= 
Class. 3) = e | #8 Ss ate 
‘ = 3 5 ss 6 |*8sy 
& = 4 = sa, = |ggs 
= I p | = Agel = a) 

- = = <4 S <4 a 
F............ Tons.) 27.2 | 3.62 | 9.85 | 2 | 1.97 | 19 
Ree 15 | 40.0 | 3.62 | 14.48 | 40 | 5.79 | 38 
See 15 9.4 | 3.62 | 3.40 60 | 2.04 | 58 
C.. 15 6.3 | 4.39 | 2.77 | 6 | 1.66 | 58 
PERE 10 4.9 | 4.39 | 2.15 | 80 | 1.72 | 76 
MS otueastcas 10 3.5 | 4.39 | 1.54 100 1.54 | 95 
10 8.7 | 7.82 | 6.80 100 6.80 | 9% 

1to 5 —_—— | 

40.99 21.52 


‘Then we nave cates to be used for constructive distances 
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made by adding 40 miles to actual distance, as follows—per 
2,000 Ibs. : 





| | | 
. in | One | Ten | 100 500 
Class. Cost. Aaa, | Rates. mile. miles miles miles. 
a Pe | ‘t 

| Mills. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
19 | 4.31 | 18 22 6 $2.33 
i | 5.00 21 25 | 3 70 2.70 
| 58 | 572 | 23 | 29 | | 3.09 
6.94 | 2B 35 $7 3.75 
7 | 7.74 | 32 30 108 4.18 
| +95 8.56 | 35 43 120 4.62 
| 9 ‘site | 63 76 | 214 8.24 








~ The = ane cal oad freight might be rated as to quan- 
tity of each class which may be loaded in a car by itself or 
with other freight, as it is crdinarily shipped, and graded 
according to risk. 

As the movement cost is 7.82 mills ton-mile for four-ton 
car-loads, it would be 6.67 mills ton-mile for five-ton car- 
loads, etc. : 








’ C. L.} ¢ , | One! Ten 100 500 
Class. ogy, | Cost. |Add. Rate. | nile. miles miles miles. 
Dictcsase 5 6.67 80 1.20 49 60 168) 6.49 
Givssaxes 5 6.67 10 861 55 67 1.87 | 7.20 
| Orne 3 9.73 | 100 19.46 380 97 | 2.72 | 10.51 
ae | 2 | 13.56 | 100 | 27.12 111 136 «= 3.80) 14.64 
l.........| 2 | 18.56 | 120 | 20.8 | 122 | 149 | 4.18 | 16.11 
! 





~ Evidently undue attention has been given ‘to the elabor- 
ation of classifications for less than car-load freight, to the 
neglect of weightier matters, quite as ita ‘tariff is a tax,” 
which should be laid so as to produce the least complaint, in- 
stead of standing for honest charges for actual services. 

The reduction in the cost of carrying freight has been be- 
cause of increased car loads more than for any other reason, 
and this because the yuantities of certain articles moved | 
such as coal, lumber and grain, have made it convenient to 
ship in the largest car-loads, ratber than because proper ep. 
couragement to doso has been given in the rates, This is 
particularly true in the East and South. 

Other departments of railroads are managed with the ut- 
most economy, various items of expense of more or less 1m- 
portance are recorded with exactness, and nice calculations 
are made to show even the quantity and cost of oil, tallow 
and waste used per locomotive, car and ton-mile, but the 
commercial departments, because the cost of specific trans- 
portation cannot be known, make rates for the earnings, by 
no method or rule, unless it is to get all they can, with such 
variaticns as conscience and competition may dictate, ‘tand 
hope,” pleading the “baby act” that ‘‘the whcle traffic will 
amount to more than the cost of service,” which, taken alto- 
gether, suggests the character of a beggarly miser, infatuated 
with gambling, and staking all he can beg and save op 
chances. 

If it is expected that railroads shall earn some profit on the 
operations of each year, and that charges for transportation 
shall be as low as will afford a reasonable profit to the car- 
rier, then it is necessary to charge according to the average 
cost of each kind of service, so that one shall not be done at a 
loss and thus require an exorbitant charge for another. 

With uniform classification under which to record the 
classes, the ton-mileage of each of the five or six car-load 
classes and the tonnage and ton-mileage of the whole less 
than car-load freight can be shown with reasonable practica- 
bility. Andso can the separate terminal and movement 
expenses, if given the same care and attention as Is now 
given to the less important statistics, with sufficient accuracy 
for the proper making of rates. 

The extra and general expenses are needed separately to 
learn the cost of new, special or temporary traffic only, asall 
continual or permanent traffic should share in all general 
expenses in due proportion. 

The reports now required by the Inter-state Commerce 
Commission show much information, interesting to investors 
and as census statistics, which might possibly be exchanged 
for information which would better help to determine what 
are reasonable rates. AVE. 








Railroad Terminology. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

It seems to me that the time has come for a better under- 
standing about some of our transportation terms. We are 
all more or less cloudy about the meaning of many words 
daily upon our lips. The great business of carriage of goods 
and passengers by railroads is certainly deserving of a more 
accurate nomenclature. Of course, no one man can possibly 
give definitions which will be accepted or, indeed, pass 
criticism, but it may be well, in spite of this, to call public 
attention to one or two words at the start. These can be 
discussed by your readers, the definitions modified, the list 
added to, and thus a beginning be made. ___[ offer, then, for 
criticism the following: 

A Cut Rate.—In either freight or passenger traffic, a rate 
lower than the published tariff then in force, made presum- 
ably to a favored shipper, trade or city, usually secret. 

A Reduced Rate.—A rate made publicly by giving to the 
Inter-state Commission and to the associated roads (if bound 
by an agreement to maintain certain tariffs) the regular 10 
days’ notice. Applicable to all to whom the original tariff 
rate would apply. 

It will be noticed that these definitions would confine the 
word cut” entirely to illegal and therefore probably disrep- 
utable transactions, For example, referring to the recent 
action of the Burlington & Northern in naming a 10 cent or 
734 cent rate on flour from Minneapolis to Chicago, by giv- 
ing official notice to the Inter-state Commission and to the 








Inter-state Association, it would be incorrect to call this 
precedure ‘cutting the rate”; it should be stvled “ re- 
ducing the rate.” If, on the other hand, this or any other 


road should contract with Pillsbury, say, to carry his flour| in. x 7}¢ in. 
to other millers, | bolster, 


at 7!< cents, while quoting the tariff 1214 
tbat would be cutting the rate. To take another example: If 
Nebraska corn could be carried to Baltimore by a study of 
junction points through which a combination of rates could 
be made yielding a total lower than the rate via Chicago, 
this (supposing the parts of the combination to be public rates 
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would not be technically cutting the rate according to our | 


definition, though it might amount to that by a piece of 
sharp practice. For the remedy would not be an open re- 
duction of the rate via Chicago, but a readjustment which 
would prevent avy combination of intermediate rates being 
less than the through. 

Rebate.—An allowance made from the published tariff 
rates without public notice to some favored shipper or con- 
signee. Usually secret. 

Overcharge.—A payment made to certain sbippers in cases 
where more than the published tariff rate has been charged 
through any error or misunderstanding. 

Here again the same principle appears of confining the 
first-named word to illegal payments. I know it is the busi- 
ness of a would-be dictionary maker to be sure of his ground, 
nevertheless I am not sure of these last definitions. An ex 
ample will show what I mean. The all-rail rate on salmon 
from Columbia River to New York city was fixed last year 
at $1 per 100 Ibs. The discount for shipments, via the lakes, 
was not agreed upon (all the particulars) at time salmon 
started, so all cars were charged $1, and all consignees were 
given back 10 cents per hundred within certain dates when 
via the lakes. Was this a rebate or an overcharge’? I favor 
the latter, though the case is not clear. 

I hope some railroad man will carry this subject further. 
Ill-defined terms mean confusion of thought, and, as I said 
before, the business of railroading is important enough to de- 
mand accurate terms and careful thinking. JUDEX. 





Graham’s Draft Rigging. 


Apropos of the discussion of draw-bar attachments at the 
Western Railway Club last week, an account of which is 
given in another column, we illustrate a most excellent de- 
vice in use on the Pennsylvania, a patent for which has been 
applied for. This rigging was invented by Mr. J. A. Graham, 
who is foreman at the Fort Wayne shops of the Pennsylvania 
system, and has been adapted by the Pennsylvania vo its 
freight cars, class X c and K D, and adcpted as a standard 
therefor. 

Fig. 1 shows this device in position and attached to a 
Janney coupler. It also shows the manner in which the 
draft timbers butt against the body bolster of the car. Fig. 
2 shows a plan of this arrangement with all parts in position. 
Fig. 3 is an end view and half section, showing the keys and 
braces in position. Fig. 4 shows the draw-bar spring bracket; 
fig. 5 the follower, fig. 6, washers, fig. 7, keys, fig. 8, straps, 
fig. 9, draft-pin, draw-bar bolt and striking plate. 

A description of the construction and operation of this 
draw-bar attachment may be stated as follows: The draw- 
oar A has a buffer stop upon it which is located normally 
18; in. from the striking plate N, which is placed on the side 
and bottom of the end sill, as shown in fig. 1, and in detail 
in tig9. This striking plate is used on all cars equipped with 
this draft rigging, whether the wrought draw-head or the 
Janney coupler is used. The dead blocks shown, however, 
are only used with wrought-iron link-and-pin draw-heads In 
case of repairs, where the automatic coupler is substituted 
for the hnk-and-pin draw-head, the dead blocks are removed. 

The striking plate is made of a 6,3, x 4y), x °¢ in. angle ircn, 
weighing 58,5 lbs. per yard. This striking plate is secured 
to the end sill by two horizontal lag screws, *{ in. in 
diameter, and two vertical bolts, 14 in. in diameter, as 
shown in figs. 1,2,3and9. The striking plate is recessed 
into the end sill as shown, making it flush with the face of 
the sill. The vertical bolt /, which secures the striking 
plate, also passes down through the draft timber H and the 
draw-bar stirrup J, and is secured by two nuts, as shown 
at J, fig. 1. These bolts as well as the other vertical 
bolts, which secure the draft timbers to tbe 
sills of the car, have large washers M of cast 
placed under the head and recessed into and flush with the 
floor of the car. 
sides which are let into the floor-beams and prevent their 


rotation, as well as the rotation of the bolt-heads which tit into | 
The object of these washers is | 
to facilitate repairs, and from the construction it can be seen | 


them, as shown at Y, fig. 6. 


that the vertical bolts can be readily removed from ahove 
without disturbing the floor. It bas been the aim in this 


design not only to decrease the probability of repairs, but to | 


reduce the labor incident thereto, when repairs become 
necessary. 

In order to protect the evds of the draft timbers, where 
the draw-bar passes between them at the end, a strap of iron 
fin. x 1¢ in., shown in fig. 
under the draft timber, 
top, as shown in fig. 3. 


upon its inner face, and across the 


action under buffing blows the end of the draw-bar presses | 
against the follower D, which slides freely in the bracket EZ, 
as shown in fig. 1. A corresponding follower d, passing | 
through a corresponding bracket e, presses against the spring | 
under pulling strains, 


draws them all] tightly together by means of a key and 
washer, as shownat/. It will, therefore, be clearly under- 
stood that there is no lost motion in this gear. 


ceutre | 
iron, | 


These washers have projections on opposite | 


1, has been arranged to pass | 


It will be seen that the draw-bar | 
has a metal bearing in the strap and timbers on all sides. In | 
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The manner of securing the draw-bar brackets to the draft 
sill H and ear sills, is as follows: Between the centre sills, 
which are 4 in. x 7!, in., is inserted a piece of timber, 514 
This timber is rabbetted on to the body 
the end sill. This is held in 
% in. bolts passing through it and the centre 
sills, These bolts are not intended to act in any way but as 
binders. The draw-bar spring brackets e and E are recessed 
into the draft timbers and filling pieces, and ere bolted to 
the draft timbers by ‘ bolts K with washers under the 
bead and nut, as shown in figs. 1,2 and3. The draft timbers 
are prevented from spreading by cross-straps h, secured by the 
vertical bolts, / J, and shown in fig. 8. Longitudinal bot- 
tom straps, G G, are placed on the bottom of the draft sills, 
and secured thereto by the vertical bolts, and by lips which 
are recessed into and turned over the draft timbers. ‘These 
longitudinal straps are notched, as shown in fig. 8, to receive 
the draw-bar spring brackets. In order to insert or remove 
the key Fin the draft bolt, the draw-bar spring brackets are 
notched to allow this key to pass out vertically. A recess is 
also made in the filling piece between the sills to allow this to 
be done. The draft timbers are keyed to the centre sills by 
two large cast-iron keys, L, 314 x 2/in., as shown in figs. 1, 
3and 7. The draft timbers are also rabbetted out for the 
end sill, as shown in fig. 1. 

The manner in which the pulling and buffing strains are 
resisted py this gear is as follows: When the pulling strain 
increases the draft spring closes up, and the washer and key 
F in the end of the draft bolt B bear against the draw-bar 
spring bracket. This draw-bar spring bracket, being 
recessel into the draft timbers and into longitudinal straps 
G G, which are attached to the draft timbers by 
five bolts J J each, the strain is transferred directly 


butcing against 
position by 


t> the draft timbers in a manner’ which prevents 
any distortion of the parts. Any failure of the draft 
timber sidewise is prevented by the cross straps h hh. 


Because the longitudinal strap G is notched on to the draw- 
bar spring bracket #, the bearing of this bracket as well as 
that of C,is available to assist in resisting the heavier as 
Well as the lighter pulling strains. This bracket E resists all 
of the lighter pulling strain until the key and washer come 
to a bearing upon the bracket e. 

The strain having been transmitted to the draft tim- 
bers, the method of securing the draft timbers to the 
sills comes next in order of importance. The large 
cast-iron key, shown at JL, tigs. 1 and 7, through 
which a bolt, passes, furnishes a large bearing and great 


security against the end movement of the draft timber. This 
in itself is quite sufficient to resist the pulling strain. Butin 
addition thereto there are seven vertical bolts in each 


timber, °;-in. in diameter, which pass through the centre 
sills, draft timbers and straps below. Still furcher, the draft 
timbers are rabbetted out and bear against the end sills as 
well as the draw-bar straps. Besides the foregoing, the 
draw-bar spring brackets are recessed into and have a large 
bearing, fore and aft, on the filling pieces, as shown at the 
top of the spring bracket FE and e, fig. 1. 

In buffing, the lesser blows are taken by the draft springs, 
which are held in position and the blow transmitted to the 
centre sills by the bracket, in the same manner as described 
for the pulling strain. In addition to this, however, the 
draw-timbers have a bearing against the body-bolster of the 
car, as shown in fig. 1, whick causes the momentum 
of the trucks to be transmitted directly to the buf- 
fers. The heavier blows are received by the striking 
plate N, from the bufting born on the draw-head, as 
shown in fig. 1. The cbhject of the centre filling-piece 
now becomes apparent. It backs up the centre sill 
opposite the buffer horn and striking plate, and transmits a 
large proportion of the heavy buffing blows to the body 
bolster, and thus to the sills of the car. The centre sills 
being placed close together in this design and tie striking 
plate extending across their ends, on the outside of the end 
sills, enables them almost directly to resist the buffing blows 
of the draw-head horn on the striking plate and end sill. 
There are many other interesting features in this draw-bar 
attachment which render the illustrations well worthy of 
examination by our readers. Further comment on this de- 
vice will be found in the editorial columns. 














Train Accidents in February. 


COLL ISIONS. 
REAR. 

5th, on Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, at York, N. Y., 
an empty engine ran into the rear ofa freight train, and, 
together with severul cars, was thrown over an embankment 
and wrecked? 

5th, on Boston & Lowell, at Somerville, 
train ran into a derailed switching engine, 
neer of the latter. 

5th, near Pacific Junction, Ia., a Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy passenger train was run into by a closely following 
| Kansas Uity, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs freight train, dum- 
aging the engine and two rear cvaches. 

6th, on Montgomery & Eufala, at Union Springs, Ala., a 
passenger train ran over a misplaced switch and into the rear 
of a freight train standing on a side-track, wrecking an 
engine, caboose and severai cars. 

6th, on Southwestern, near Geneva, Ga., a fre‘ght train 
rap into the rear of a preceding freight, wrecking an engine 
and 9 cars, 

7th, on New York Central & Hudson River, 
| port, N. Y., a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding 
| freight. Engine, caboose and several cars damaged. A 
| heavy snowstorm prevailed at the time. 

8th, on Raleigh & Gaston, near Kaleigh, N. C., a passen- 
| ger train ran over a purposely misplaced Jame and into 


Mass., a freight 
killing the engi- 


near Lock- 


When these followers and springs | some box cars, doing considerable damage and injuring sev- 
| are put in position, the bolt B passing through these parts, | 


| eral trainmen. 
| _T ou Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, near Newark, 
N. Ja, a freight train ran into the rear of aswitching freignt, 
wrecking an engine and several cars. 
9th, on Illinois Central, near Milan, Tenn., a freight train 
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ran into the rear of a disabled freight, telescoping a caboose 
aad several cars and damaging a locomotive. 

llth, night, on Chesapeake & Ohio, at Sandstone, W. Va. 
freight train ran into the rear of a preceding freight train 
on a side-track, damaging engine, caboose and several cars, 
and killing a brakeman. Both trains were to enter the side- 
track, and the foremost one bad left the switch set for the 
other to follow it. There was a dense fog at the time. 

i3th, on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, near La- 
fayette, O.,a fast passenger train ran into the rear of a 
freight train entering a siding. The caboose and 3 cars were 
overturned, wrecked and burned up. Engineer burt by 
jamping. 

15tb, on Burlington & Missouri River, at Ashland, Neb., 
a freight train ran into the rearof a preceding freight. 
Locomotive and caboose damaged, and several drovers asle. p 
in the latter were injured 

16th, on Peoria, Decatur & Evansville, near Indianapolis, 
Ind , a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding freight 
on a trestle, doing considerable damage. 

16th, nigbt, on Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
at tunnel No. 17, near Oakdale, Tenn., a freight train ran 
into the rear of a preceding freight, damaging several cars. 
The wreck tuok fire from the caboose stove, and was burned 
up, together with nearly the whole of the wooden lining of 
the tunnel. The fire was not extinguished for several days. 
This accident is referred to more fully in the Railroad Ga- 
zette of March 22. Tue collision is attributed to the careless- 
ness of the engineer of the second train, who disregarded a 
ignal. 

19th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near Corfu, 
N. Y., a freight train ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight, doing considerable damage and injuring a brake- 





man. There was a heavy snowstorm at the time. 

19tb, on Chesapeake & Ohio, near Lowmoor, Va., freight 
train descending a grade broke in two, and the rear portion 
ran into the forward one, damaging several cars | 

20th, on Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, 
near Lafayette, Ind., a passenger train ran into the rear of a | 
freight train on a sharp curve. The caboose, which was | 
thrown from the track and overturned, immediately took | 
fire and was consumed. 

20th, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Galesburg, LIL., | 
a freight ran into a preceding freight which had stopped at 
the entrance to the yard. The caboose and 1 car were 
crushed and 1 brakeman pinned in the wreck. A fire soon 
started, which burned the wrecked cars and killed the brake- 
man. 

2ist, on Southern Pacific, at Glawis, Cal., a freight train 
ran into the rear of a preceding freight, disabling the engine 
and demolishing the caboose. 

21st, on Boston & Albany, in Brookline, Mass., a freight 
train ran over a misplaced switch and into some box cars 
standing on a side track. The latter were pushed off the end 
of the track and into a dwelling house, which was partially 
demolished. 

21st, on Maine Central, near Enfield, Me., a freight train 
broke in two and the rear porticn ran into the forward one, 
damaging several cars. 

21st, on E.gin, Joliet & Eastern, at Spaulding, Ill., a coal 
train ran into some empty cars standing on the main track, 
wrecking a dozen of them. 


22d,on Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, at Stoneville, 
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Mich., a pay train ran into the rear of a freight which had 
been derailed by snow, Going slight damage. Owing toa 
heavy snowstorm the flagman of the freight was not seen bs 
the runnver of the colliding train. 

22d, night, on Pennsylvania road, at Bordentown, N. J., 
freight train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, dam- 
aging engine, caboose and one car. These were set on fire 
and destroyed. 

23d, on Maine Central, near Boyd’s Siding, Me., passenger 
train running at about 30 miles an hour ran over a mis- 
placed switch and into some freight cars standing on a side 
track. The mail and baggage cars were completely wrecked 
and immediately took fire. The fireman and 2 mail clerks 
were burned to death, and 2 other trainmen injured. 

23d, on Southern Pacific, near Marathon, Tex., three 
closely following freight trains ran together. the foremost 
one having unexpectedly come toa stop. Slight damage 
was done. 

24th, a. m., on Pennsylvania, at New Brunswick, N. J.,a 
west bound freight train, stopped with its caboose near the 
Raritan River bridge, was run into by a following freight, 
wrecking engine, caboose and 7 cars, all of which were 
burned up. The accident occurred ov the freight track, 
which is not operated under the block system. 

26th, on Louisville, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, near 
Slaughter, La., a freight train broke in‘two andjthe rear por- 
tion ran into the forward one, wrecking 3 cars. A barrel of 
whisky in one of the cars was broken and the leakage acci- 
dentally took fire, consuming a portion of the wreck. 

27th,on Mobile & Girard, near Seales, Ala., a freight 
train broke in two, the rear portion collided with a following 
construction train, damaging an engine and several cars. 

BUTTING. 
3d, on Chesapeake & Obio, at Tuckahoe, Va., butting 


| collision between two freight trains, damaging both engines 


and several cars. Fireman slightly hurt. The engineer of 
the westbound train misunderstood his order, which made 
Tuckahoe the meeting point, and would have gone to the 
next station had he not been forcibly oe. 

5th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, near Ixonia, Wis., 
butting collision between two heavy freight trains, piling up 


| both engines and several cars in a bad wreck. Two trainm-n 


slightly hurt. 

6th, on Ohio River Road, at Williamstown, W. Va., but- 
ting collision between two freight trains. damaging both 
engines and one car. 

11th, on Pennsylvania road, at Reading, Pa., butting col- 
lision between two freight trains, due toa mistake in sig- 
nals, damaging both locomotives. One trainman burt. 

12th, near Aubrey, Tex., butting collision between Texas 
& Pacificand Missouri, Kansas & Texas freight trains, doing 
considerable lamage. One trainman injured. 

13th, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at St. Augustine, 
Ill., butting collision between a passenger train anda fast 
stock train, wrecking both engines and several cars of each 
train. An express messenger was fatally injured. The 
accident is attributed to the freight engineer’s watch being 
three minutes slow. 

15th, on Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, near Keokuk, Ia., 
butting collision between a passenger train and a yard en- 
gine. Both locomotives and the express and baggage cars 
were badly wrecked. A passenger in a sleeping car was 
hurled pe, Mi a seat and seriously injured, 





16th, on Terre Haute & Indianapolis, at Bridgeport, Ind., 
butting collision between two freight trains in a dense fog. 

16th, on Kansas City, Wyand tte & Northwestern, in 
Kansas City, Mo., butting collision between a freiglt train 
and a yard engine hauling some passenger cars, damaging 


both engines and several coaches. It is said that, owing to 
icy track, the freight could not be controlled. 

16th, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, at Rome, 
Ga., butting collision between two switching locomotives, 
damaging both. An engineer was burt by jumping. 

22d, 7p. m.,on Shenandoah Vailey road, near Benton- 
ville, Va., a passenger train ascending a grade ran into a 
car-load of steel rails which had escaped control at Benton- 
ville and run down the grade. Theengine was badly broken 
about the front and was overturned. The engineer was in- 
jured by jumping, and the fireman was badly scalded. Two 
cars were derailed and an express messenger injured. 

23d, on New York, Chicago & St. Louis, at Townsend, O., 
butting collision between two freight trains, wrecking both 
engines and half a dozencars. Two trainmen burt. 

24th, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near Knox- 
ville, Tenn., butting collision between two freight trains on 
a sharp curve, demolishing both engines and 8 cars. One 
trainman killed, 2 injured. 

26th, on Clevelana, Lorain & Wheeling, near Flushing, 
O., butting collision between two freight trains, wrecking 
both engines and 10 cars. 

27th, on Central of Georgia, near Macon, Ga., butting col- 
lision between a freight train and an empty engine. Both 
locomotives were badly damaged. 

CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

2d, on Boston & Maine, at Lynn, Mass.,a freight train ran 
into an empty passenger train switching across the main 
track, stripping a combination smoker and baggage car off 
its trucks and slightly damaging the freight locomotive. 

6th, on Pennsylvania road, at Burlington, N. J., engine of 
passenger train switching across the main track was struck 
by a freight train, wrecking both engines. 

10th, at San Bernardino, Cal.. an Atchison, Topeka & 
Sante Fe freight train ran into a California Southern freight 
switching across the main track, wrecking two engines and 
about a dozen cars. 

13th, on New York Central & Hudson River, in the vard 
at the Grand Central Station, New York City, a New York, 
New Haven & Hartford passenger train, which had just left 
the station, was struck at the side by an engine coming out 
of an engine house. The smoking car was derailed, but no 
person injured. It appears that the switchman in the tower 
threw the switch, which had no detector-bar, while the pas- 
senger train stood over it, or before it bad wholly passed 
from it, and gave a clear signal to the engine approaching on 
the side-track. 

15th, on Alabama Great Southern, at Livingston, Ala., a 
freight train ascending a grade broke in twoand the rear 
portion ran back into the head of a freight switching across 
the main track, wrecking 4 cars. Two tramps stealing a 
ride were killed. 

19th, on Wisconsin Central, in Chicago, Ill.,an outgoing 
passenger train ran into the side of a freight train switching 
across the main track and moving in the same direction, 
doing considerable damage. Engineer and fireman killed 
and 2 other trainmen and 2 passengers injured, 

27th, on Southern Pacific, near Sandy Fork Siding, Tex., 
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a passenger train ran into aconstruction train, damaging an 
engine, 10 flat cars and a bridge. 


DERAILMENTS. 
DEFECTS OF ROAD. 


4th, on Portland & Willamette Valley, near Middleton, 
Or., the rear car of a pane train was thrown from the 
track by a broken rail and completely overturned, injuring 
4 passengers. ) 

5th, on Boston & Lowell, at Somerville, Mass., the engine 
of aswitching freight train was derailed, presumably by a 
defective switch-rail, and thrown over on its side in such a 
manoper as to imprison the runner in the cab; a train imme- 
diately ran into the wreck (see collisions) and the engineman 
was killed. 
- 5th, on Cleveland & Pittsburgh, near Lrondale, O., engine 
and § cars of a freight train were thrown from the track by 
a broken rail and damaged. Two trainmen burt. 

5th, on Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, near Quincy, 
Ind., 5 cars and the caboose of a freight train were thrown 
from the track by a broken rail and wrecked. One train- 
man killed, one fatally avd another severally injured. 

6th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, uear Lacka- 
waxen, N. Y., 7 cars ofa freight train were derailed at a 
switch, 

9th, on Mobile & Girard, near Inverness, Ala., a passenger 
train was thrown from the track by a broken rail. The rear 
car was overturned, injuring several passengers. 

11th, on Pennsylvania, near Nagney, Pa., an accommoda- 
tion train was thrown off the track by a broken rail, dog 
some damage, injuring 2 trainmen and several passengers. 

12th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Camio, Ala., a passen- 
ger train was derailed by a broken frog. 

13th, on Illinois Central, near Delaware, Ia., a bridge gave 
way under a freight train, and 11 cars of live stock went 


down into the stream in a bad wreck, killing many of the | 


animals. 


13th, on Southern Pacific, near Caliente, Cal., engine and | 


2 cars of a freight train broke through a bridge. _ 
19th, on Northern Pacific, near Hauser Junction, Idaho, 


several cars of a passenger train were thrown from the track | 


by a broken rail. Q 
24th, on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, near Jefferson, 


O., engine and 6 cars of a freight train derailed and ditched | 


by a broken rail. A brakeman was injured. 


25th, on Illinois Central, near Freeport, Ill., a freight) 


train struck a broken rail and 17 cars were thrown from the 
track over an embankment. A man in charge of a carload 
of horses was injured. 

25th, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near Lum- 
ber City, Ga., the engine of a freight train was derailed by 
a defective switch and partially demolished an adjacent 
building. 

27th, on Central of Georgia, near Eufala, Ala., 9 freight 
cars and a coach of a mixed train broke through a trestle 


and were wrecked. The coach rolled down an embankment | 


and caught fire, but the flames were soon extinguished. 
One passenger injured. 

28th, on Chesapeake & Ohio, near Cannelton, W. Va., 2 
ears of a passenger train derailed by a broken rail. 
cars on a sidetrack were demolished, and one passenger was 
injured. 

DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 

2d, on Louisville & Nashville, near Holmes’ Gap, Ala., 7 
ears of a freight train were derailed by the breaking of an 
axle, and ditched. 

2d, on Bosto: & Maine, at Salem, Mass., freight train 
derailed by a broken wheel under the tender. 

3d, on Centrai of Georgia, near Griswold, Ga , 12 cars of 
a freight train were ditched by the breaking of an axle and 
badly wrecked. 

5th, on Lehigh Valley, near Slatingtor, Pa., several cars 


of a freight train were derailed and wrecked by a draw bar | 


pulling out and falling upon the track. 

6th, on Southern Pacific, near Eldridge, Tex., the engine 
of an east-bound passenger train was derailed by a broken 
flange while crossing a 15-ft. trestle, causing the structure 
to give way. The locomotive, baggage car, one coach and 
two sleepers went down with it and several passengers were 
slightly injured. 

Sth, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Suter’s, Pa., a car of a freight 
train was derailed by a broken axle and thrown against a 
freight train moving in the opposite direction, doing con- 
siderable damage and injuring 2 trainmen. 

9th, on Denver & Rio Grande, near Soldier Summit, Utah, 
as a freight train was descending a heavy grade the coupling 
between the tender and first car gave way, severing the air 
brake hose and rendering the train unmanageable. The loco- 
motive was derailed at a curve and, together with 17 cars, 
went into the ditcb. Engineer badly hurt. 

12th, on Union Pacific, near Horse Creek, Wyo., engine 
and several cars of a passenger train were derailed by a 
broken flange and overturned, slightly injuring a trainman. 

13th, on Indianapolis & St. Louis, at Toledo, O., several 
cars of a freight train were derailed by a broken axle and 
ditched. 

14th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Gulf Sum- 
mit, N. Y., a truck under a car in a freight train broke and 


8 cars were derailed and ditched and several others dam- | 


ed. 
27th, on New York & New England, near New Britain, 
Conn., engine and 8 cars of a freight train derailed while 
running 25 miles an hour. It is stated that the driving 
wheel tires were badly wornand caused derailment at a frog. 
NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 
3d, on St. Louis & San Francisco, at Springfield, Mo., a 
switch engine was derailed and overturned, killing 5 train- 
men and a drover and injuring several other trainmen. It is 
stated that the accident was due to the high speed at which 
the engine was running. 
5th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Newark, O.,2 cars of a 
pger train were thrown from the track by a rail which 
ad been left insecurely spiked at a point where track repairs 
were in progress. 
5th, on Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, near Lewiston, 
N. Y., several cars of a freight train were backed off the end 
of a spur track and fell down an embankment. 
7th, on New York Central & Hudson River, at the Grand 
Central Station, New York City, a passenger train in mak- 
iug a flying switch was not controlled and ran at some speed 
into a butting-post, demolishing the front platform of the 
forward car. 
28tb, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near Jesup, 
Ga., 2 cars of a passenger train were derailed ata trestle 
where sectionmen had left a rail insecurely spiked. 


UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 
5th, on Ohio & Mississippi, at East St. Louis, [l., passen- 
ger — ran intoa drove of cattle, and was partially de- 
railed. 
18th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near Tonna- 
wanda, N. Y., freight train derailed by snow. 


19th, on Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, at Bliss, N. Y., | bolts, which pass through the frout and back stop castings. 


a car in a freight train was derailed by snow. 


19th, on Clarendon & Pittsford, at West Rutland, Vt., | from the back end of the draw-bar to the inside place on the 


locomotive derailed by ice at a crossing and overturned. 
22d, on Duluth, South Shore & Atlautic, at Stoneville, 


Two | 


Mich., two locomotives aud the foremost car of a freight 
train were derailed by snow. 

28th, on Savannah, Griffin & North Alabama, near New- 
nan, Ga., a passenger train was derailed by running over a | 
cow 


UNEXPLAINED, | 
3d, on Chicago & Alton, near McMullen, Mo., a stock train 
was derailed ata bridge. Six cars were thrown off the 
bridge and twelve overan embankment. A number of cattle | 
were killed in the wreck. 
; 4th, on Rome, Watertown & Ogdensbnrg, in Watertown, | 
| N. Y., the rear epgine of a double-header freight train was 
| derailed at a street crossing. 
| 8th, on Louisville & Nashville, in Nashville, Tenn., a car 
j ina freight train was derailed on a trestle, tipped off and 
| wrecked, 
| 9th, on Central of Georgia, near Tomsboro, Ga., eight cars 
of a freight train were derailed and wrecked. 
11th, on Bradford, Bordell & Kinzua, near Rew City, Pa., 
engine of a passenger train was derailed and overturned, | 
| badly injuring the engineer and fireman, 
13th, on Chesapeake & Ohio, near Kanawha Falls, W. Va.., | 
; several cars of freight train derailed and wrecked in a/| 
| tunnel, blocking the road for 12 hours. | 
| 18th, on Chesapeake & Ohio, near Howard, W. Va., 2 cars} 
| ota freight train derailed as it was pulling out of a side- | 
track. 
15th, on Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, near Paoli, | 
Ind., a passenger and a freight car in a mixed train were 
| derailed and went over an enbankment, where the wreck | 
| caught fire and was consumed. Five passengers injured. 
17th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near Aikens, 
N. Y., caboose of a freight train was derailed and knocked 
down several telegraph poles. On reaching a frog the wheels 
were thrown back on the track. 
18th, on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near 
O’Brien, Ga., 16 cars of a freight train were derailed and | 
wrecked. 
19th, on Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, at Hobart, 
| Ind., freight train derailed. 
19th, on Chesapeake & Ohio, at Howard, W. Va, tw») 
—s a freight train derailed while pulling out of a side 
track. 
20th, on Savannah, Griffin & North Alabama, at Senoia, | 
in ttle cars of a mixed train were derailed and dam- 
aged. 
21st, on New York Central & Hudson River, near Jordan, 
N. Y., 12 cars of a freight train were derailed. 
21st, on Western New York & Pennsylvania, near Tus- 
ecarora, N. Y., 3 cars of a coal train were derailed and 
wrecked. 
21st, on Georgia Pacitic, at Mapleton, Ga., freight train 
derailed. 
22d, on Maine Central, near Mattawamkeag, Me., freight 
train derailed and partially wrecked. 
23d, on Louisville & Nashville, near Calera, Ala., 17 cars 
of a freight train were derailed and badly wrecked. 
23d, on Northern Central, near Ralston, Pa., a passenger 
train was derailed, one of the coaches going over an embank- | 
ment. Fifteen passengers slightly and the conductor dan- | 
gerously injured. | 
| 25th, on Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, near Maple- | 
wood, N. Y., engine and one car of a freight train were} 
derailed. 
|_ 26th, on Chicage, Burlington & Quincy, at Burlington, | 
| Ia., a loaded freight car was derailed on the bridge across | 
_the Mississippi River, breaking several girders and render- 
ing the structure unsafe for several hours. 
26th, on Talbotton road, at Talbotton, Ga., engine of a| 
mixed train was derailed and wrecked. 
28th, on Montgomery & Eufala, near Montgomery, Ala., | 
freight train derailed. 
OTHER ACCIDENTS. 
llth, on New York Central & Hudson River, near} 
| Williams Bridge, N. Y., nearly all the windows of a New 
| York, New Haven & Hartford passenger train were broken | 
by an explosion of nitro-glycerine near the track. Several | 
passengers were slightly injured by the shattered glass. The | 
nitro-glycerine had been frozen, and was lyiug upon a wheel- | 
barrow for the purpose of being thawed out. The explosion | 
is said to have been caused by the passage of the train jarring 
the wheelbarrow. 
15th, on New York Central & Hudson River, near Mar- 
cellus, N. Y., connecting-rod of engine of a freight train | 
broke and demolished the cab, A brakeman in jumping from | 
the locomotive was fatally injured. 
15th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Centre Valley, Pa., | 
the boiler of a locomotive hauling a freight exploded, killing | 
the engineer and fireman and slightly injuring a brakeman. | 





7 a . ° rs | 
| The force of the explosion, which was downward, tore away | 


the crown sheet, displaced a large quantity of ballast and | 
| twisted the rails out of shape. 


the rear plate of the follower pocket and into the rear plate 
of the draw-bar, and is held by a split key. A cast-iron 


| thimble is put in over the bolt, which holds the spring. 


It is a matter of some considerable importance that these 
sizes be retained, and that the neck of the draw-bar be made 
to correspond to these sizes. This is especially important 
where the Jancey type of draw-bar is used, because you can 
readily see that there is a great difference in the use of the 
Janney type of draw-bar on a rigid beam car, and on a 
swing motion car, and for that reason the committee con- 


| siders this a question of very great importance, and I am 


now fitting up a car with the Janney draw bars, and I am 
going totry it on curves, our trucks being swing-motion 
trucks. 

The question of deadwood castings also enters into the 
draw-bar rigging. We use on our cars a deadwood block. 
We consider the deadwood block a matter of great impor- 
tance as an element of safety. This commission is supposed 
to recommend the adoption of a deadwood casting, but we 
are not satisfied with any of the known forms, and as a mem- 
ber of the committee, I would like to say that we will gladly 
entertain any suggestions that may be made by members of 
the association or inventors on the question of a cushioned 
buffer. I have always contended that the use of the Janney 
type of draw bar would necessarily bring with it the use of 
a deadwood casting or block. 

At the rear ends of our draught timbers, we put in filling 
blocks, so that we have virtually a continuous timber from 
one end of the car to the other, so far as compression strain 
is concerned. My experience has been that our draught 
timbers are first driven in before they are pulled out, and to 
prevent that we have put in those filling blocks. 

In answer to questions by President Rhodes, Mr. 
Schroyer said that the distance from end sills to face of 
buffer blocks is 7 in., the movement of the springs is 1*{ to 2 
in., and that the deadwoods are 18 in. apart when the faces 
of the draw-bars are together. The draw-bars project 9 in, 

Now, regarding the tai] pins and pockets, the committee 
does not know of anything better to do than to recommend 


| to the makers of the Janney type of draw-bars, the construc- 


tion of a bar on which this pocket can be used and in whicha 
tail-pin also can be used. The Janney Company is now con- 
structing a draw-bar with rivets through it. I do not con- 
sider that the best method of doing that work, simply be- 
cause there are so many pieces in the construction, and there 
is no reason why it should not be cast solidly on the bar. It 
is only a question of four or five pounds, and that is of little 
consequence. There is now onthe market quite a variety of 
draft rigging, all of which is very good, but we have steered 
clear of it to some extent on account of the patents, and we 
thought we could get up a rigging of our own that would be 
good enough. 

The PRESIDENT: What is the thickness of your followers? 

Mr. SCHROYER: One and one-half inch. 

Mr. Gipss: Our spring is 7 in. in length, and the springs 
have 18,000 Ibs. capacity, and the motion not less than 154 
in. I think, before the adoption of any new standard 
rigging, an important question to consider is the advisability 
of using a longer space to get the proper amount of motion. 
It is a matter of more importance for close couplers. 

Mr. ScHROYER: Regarding the 2-in. motion of the spring, 
we place it at 1%;. We first consulted spring makers on that 
subject, and they have given us a spring which fills the 
specifications fully. Regarding adopting a draw-bar rigging 
as a standard, I have not recommended that. Probably if I 
had the time to go into the subject thoroughly, I might be 
inclined to do so. We recognize the fact as well as anybody 
can, that 7 in. is too short for a draw-bar spring. Our old 
standard spring used in the same pocket was 8 in. in length, 
with a 1 in. follower plate, but the follower plate was not 
heavy enough, and we tvok a 7 in. spring, with an inch and a 
half follower plate, choosing, of course, the lesser of the two 
evils. 

The PRESIDENT: I hope that when the committee pre- 
sents their report it will not be simply by presenting designs 
of a draught rigging. I hope they will telljus that the draught 
rigging they recommend will stand, and that they will give 
it to us in figures. I bope that they will be able to give us 
an idea of the blow it will take to disarrange this rigging. 
It could be very readily done under a suitable drop test. 
Various kinds of rigging could be fitted up in different 
ways, and the one that is the strongest the com- 
mittee naturally would recommend. I am led tospeak about 
that because the rigging on the C., B. & Q. is everything but 
satisfactory and we are investigating the matter, hoping to 
get up sometbing better, but we are also looking for a good 


| deal of information from this committee at the next Car- 


Builders’ Convertion. A subject that has been recommended 
to me aiready on the C., B. & Q. is, that we keep the cost of 


| repairs at the different shops, and that if we dii that, we 


would take a great interest in improving our rigging. 
Mr. ScHROYER: That committee is not t» report on a 
draw-bar rigging, but simply on the carrier irons, the buffers 


20th, on Columbus & Wesiern, near Birmingham, Ala., | and the length of the draw-bar, but we would like to hear 


engine cf passenger train broke a connecting-rod. 
22d, on Dlinois Central, at Dimmick, Ill., the crown-sheet 


‘ of the locomotive of a freight train blew out, seriously scald- | may be of interest. 


ing 3 trainmen. | 
A summary will be found in another column. | 


Draw-Bar Rigging for Freight Cars. 
At the last meeting of the Western Railway Club this sub- | 
ject was discussed. 
Mr. SCHROYER said : I am one of the committee appointed | 
| by the Master Car Builders’ Association to prepare a report | 
on carrier irons and the length of the draw bar. These ques- 
tions enter into the question of the draw-bar rigging. I have | 
| made on the blackboard a httle sketch which will show the! 
construction of a draught rigging which we are using on the 
Chicago & Northwestern as our standard draught rigging | 
(see Railroad Gazette of Feb. 1, 1889). From the results | 
| that we are having with it, I consider it equal to any of the | 
patent arrangements that I know of in service to-day, as far | 
as simplicity of construction is concerned, case of repairs and | 
| the number of pieces. | 
| Our draw-irons are constructed with three lugs, cast 
around the bolt, which answer the purpose of stops. We| 
found that those castings were driven back and consequently | 
| the lugs were either broken or teuded to split the draught | 
| timbers. After some consideration we increased the thick 
ness of the draught timber. The timbers are tied together at 
the bottom edges by the yoke and carrieriron. Thedraught | 
| timber is 544 in. in thickness by 7°{ in. in width, and 414 in. 
in thickness at the point where the stop castings are let 
into the draught timber. The front stop casting is probably 
|6 or 7 in, in length by 614 iu. in width, 1 in. thick at the 
front end and 2!¢ in. in thickness at the back end. The back 
stop casting is about 9 in. in length by 61y in. in width, 1 in. 
in thickness at the rear end and 2}, in. in thickness at the 
frontend. The follower plate cafrier irons are 14 in. by 2 


iv., about 16 in. in length, punched on the ends to receive the 














The pocket is made of % in. x 4 in. iron, 10 in. in length 


back strap pocket, and is 64 in. in width. The spring and 
follower plates are held in position by a bolt passing through 





from inventors on the question of a cushioned buffer. 

The PRESIDENT: I have here some small drawings which 

They show the result of some tests of 
draw-bar fastenings. This broke immediately back of the 
head at 105,000 lbs. In three cases at 152,000 Ibs. the 
rivets sheared off, but the casting broke at about 105,000 to 
110,000 Ibs. in two cases. That showed us that the yoke, as 
secured to the draw-beam casting was the strongest part of 
the rigging. Then here, again, are six different tests. In 
one case the truck is turned over on itself and two bolts put 
together, and they were pulled apart. The first one broke 
where the iron was turned over and doubied on itself. Prob- 
ably the iron may have been injured in heating, or some- 
thing, but it broke at 68,000 lbs. We then had another 
case where the iron was turned over and held with a bolt, 
It broke again where it was turned over, at 62,000 Ibs. In 
another case the iron was turned over simply and not held 
together with a bolt. It broke at 46,000 Ibs. In another 
case the iron was turned and a bolt put through securing the 
two pieces. That gave one of the best tests, showing 78,000 
lbs. In the fifth case two pieces of iron were laid together 
and secured with two l-in bolts. They pulled apart at 59,- 
000 Ibs. It has been our practice on our freight-car trucks 
to turn up the ends of the arch bar. We found that in turn- 
ing up those ends it was frequently difficult to get iron that 
was absolutely free from hot shortness or iron that was abso- 
lutely free from cold shortness. Therefore, we made these 
tests, and we accomplished our object by bringing up our 
bolts an inch and an eighth. They don’t turn over at all. 

Mr. ScHroyer: It would be a matter of considerable in- 
terest to know the relative strength that exists between this 
draught rigging here and the draught rigging with the tail 
pin. Regarding the securing of that pocket, heretofore we 
have always used a bolt, but we found that the nut works 
loose, and we are now using a 1-in. rivet, and riveting the 
pocket on to the bar, just one rivet. On our truck arch bars 
we use 14¢ in. bolts, and we have no trouble with them 
shearing off, don’t turn their.end up at all. 

Mr. Cooke: With the Hoovey draught rigging they have 
an inch bolt on the top and bottom to hold the lugs together. 
The bolts run lengthwise of the draught timbers. We bave 
used quite a number of them, 

Mr. SCHROYER: It is a matter of a good deal of importance 
that whatever is used by any road is something that can be 
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used on the oldcars. We considered that before we took 
this draft rigging, and those stop castings can be put on 
the old cars where the old ones are taken off, and wherever 
a new draught timber is put on, we use the old stock of 
draught timbers which we have. 

Mr. Grsss: On our road we formerly bad draw-lugs with | 
two bolt-pins, rounding on the back. We have now adopted | 
something which I judge is very much like that of Mr. | 
Schroyer’s. We use four bolts, so that the casting is now 
very strong, and we can put it on the old draught timbers by | 
simply cutting off a very little. We use the yoke. } 

Mr. SCHROYER: Another difficulty that was encountered | 
in the use of our old draught rigging was thit without the! 
use Of filling blocks at the rear end of these draught timbers, 
to prevent any backward motion of the timbers, we have 
had the timber split out at the bolt-holes, and in the use of | 
this, as far as we bave gone, we have never yet found a case | 
where one of these bolt-holes has been split out, and we think | 
we shall obviate that difficulty entirely. 

Mr. §mitu: This draught rigging, as Mr. Schroyer shows | 
it there, we have found on his cars; but we found that the 
draught rigging was too strong to withstand the shock of a | 
blow and would split the sills of a car, whereas the old rig- | 
ging, if the draw-lug should break, it would save not only | 
the draw-wood, but also the sills. 

Mr. Scnroyer: If such a condition of affairs exists, we 
don’t know it, and it can exist only where the filling blocks 
have not been put in the rear end, which is not done out on | 
the road, only at the Chicago shops. 

Mr. SMITH: We have been following the question up very 
closely within the last two weeks. There has been a com- 
plaint that our draw castings were breaking, and 73 per, 
cent. of the deadwoods found in our yards had broken | 
through the holes, but all were back castings that were broken, ; 
which showed us conclusively that the casting was strong | 
enough for any pull, but not strong enough for the blows | 
that they received. We have thought that if we made them | 
Ne A stronger, we should be more liable to break our draw- 

eads. 

Mr. ScHroyer; I can readily understand how you can 
get one part of acar too strong for some other parts. We 
bave used heretofore a 15,000 lb. capacity draw-bar spring, | 
but we found it to be entirely too light, and we have had | 
to replace a very large number of these springs within the | 
one year, Weare nowincreasing the capacity of that draw- | 

ar spring toa maximum. Wecannot get a greater capac- | 
ity in that spring than we are now getting, and we want all 
that we can have, to be consistent with safety in the life of 
the spring. A spring that will have at least 18,000 lbs, ca- 
pacity. Asa result of that, we increased the resistance at 
se ay point, which helps our draught rigging very considera- | 





THE JULL 


urer, and Mr. Jull, of the Jull Manufacturing Co,; Acting 
General Manager Bowen, Superintendent of Motive Power 
Haselton and Superintendent of Transportation Currier, of 
the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg; Mr. Pascoe, Superin- 
tendent of Bridges, and Mr. Caffrey, General Roadmaster of 


Mr. Greps: In another small particular we have changed |the Lebigh Valley; Mr. Titus, Division Superintendent 
lately, and that is in the shape of follow plates. We formerly | Southern Central, and Mr. McCarty, from the Pennsylvania 


got them with rectangular section, with sharp edges. The 
pocket is bent there, and the consequence has been that we 
have cut the pocket there. We have lately designed one to 
prevent that difficulty. 

Mr. Smit: That point is one which we have had a great 
deal of trouble with. Our boxes are rounded on the corner, 
and when it comes in it presses the spring out }¢ in. 

The PRESIDENT: I think this discussion has brovght out 
one interesting point, and that is that in making a thing 
strong we may make it too strong. Such a case came up re- 
cently on the C., B. & Q. in the matter of crank pins. At 
first they broke, and we increased the size of the crank 
pins and got good results from them for some time, until 
recently there have been several cases of broken crank pins. 
They were sent to the laboratory where they examined them 


Railroad. The excavator was pushed by two locomotives— 
one 16 by 22 and one i7 by 24 cylinders. The test was made 
on a siding on which the snow bad accumulated to a depth of 
from 2 to 10 ft., and the rails were heavily coated with ice. 


| The excavator was not equipped with flangers, and it was 


stopped three times in clearing 720 ft. Deducting the time 
consumed in these stops, the excavation was made in 7 min- 
utes. The snow was thrown out inasheet 4 ft. wide to a 
distance of about 60 ft. It is stated that Mr. Bowen estim- 
mated that to clear the same piece of track would have taken 
a day’s work of 100 men. The Jull Co. intends tu take orders 





and found them all to be correct, and according to specifica- 
tions, and yet they broke. One of our Master Mechanics had 
these pins break as well, and without going into the matter 


so they wouldn’t break, and he increased the hub to 51¢ in. 
and the diameter of the crank pin to 414 in. I saw him the 


other day, and he said he had had enough of that kind of a} 


thing. He got broken wheels now, and he was going back to 
4 in. crank pins. 





Jull’s Centrifugal Snow Excavator. 


Within the last three years the efliciency and value of a 
machine snow plow have been very thoroughly demonstrated 
by the performances of the well-known Leslie Rotary, on 
many railroads in the United States and Canada. It is be- 
lieved that there are now something like forty of these ma- 
chines in service, but the phenomenally op2n winter just 
passed has not given occasion for much additional informa- 
tion as toits usefulness. The records of the winter of 
1887-8, however, are sufficiently full to leave no doubt of 
its economy on many roads and its absolute necessity on 
some. 

The machine which is illustrated in this issue is the first 
one, and, so far, the only one built under the most recent 
patents of Mr. Jull. This new machine, which is called the 
Centrifugal Snow Excavator, was built by the Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Co., of Philadelphia, under patents 
owned by the Jull Manufacturing Co.,and has recently been 
subjected to trials on the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. 

It will be seen that the excavating apparatus is a radical 
departure from the form made familiar in the rotary. The 
cutting plates are placed spirally on a cone which stands 
diagonally across the hood. These blades have a sharper 
pitch towards the apex than at the base of the cone, and are 
concave, so as to carry the snow back as it is cut off. The 
snow is discharged through openings at the top of the hood 
in the same way as it is from the rotary, and may be thrown 
out either side of the track, according to the direction of the 
wind. This machine, complete in working order, bas a cal- 
culated weight of 65 tons, and is 50 ft. long over all. The 
weight of the cone is about six tons, and of all the machinery 
forward of the truck about 20 tons. The boiler has 220 
tubes, and its capacity is estimated at 800 H. P. The auger 
is driven by two engines through the bevel gear shown in 
the illustration. These engiaeshave 18 by 24 in. cylinders, 
It is the intention of the makers to run the machine at a speed 
as high as 320 revolutions per minute, although we under- 
that in the trials made the speed was limited to less than 200 
revolutions. 

With the hood in its normal condition the excavation cut 
is 10 ft. wide, but detachable wings are provided, which can 
be put on after the first cut is made, which will considerably 
increase the width of the excavation. 

A trial was made near Oswego, N. Y., March 11. There 
were present Mr. Hobart, President, Mr. C. H. Otis, Treas- 


very carefully, be just said he would make them big enough | 


at once for the manufacture of this machine. 








Axles for 60,000-lb. Cars. 


At the last meeting of the Western Railway Club the dis- 
cussion on the proportions of axles for 60,000-lb. cars was 
| continued from the February meeting. 
Mr. JoHN Hickey (Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western) 
said: Much stress has been laid on the point of retaining the 
M. C. B. distance between centres of bearing. In this, are 
we not, to some extent, losing sight of the main point, 
| namely, that of designing a safe and economical axle 
|for cars of high capacity ? we not better pause 
fand ask squarely if by adopting tbe distance 6 
|ft. 3 in. between centres of bearings we should in 
any way impair the efficiency of an axle for heavy 
| cars? The size of the journal 1s the basis of axle; this being 
| established, all the other dimensions will easily follow. To 
| settle on a certain length between centres of bearings without 
first knowing tbe size of those bearings, may be time lost. 
| It would be well if we could retain the {Master Car-Builders’ 
| distance between centres, without impairing the efficiency 
| of other parts, but it is not quite apparent that this can be 
|done. It is true there aresome advantages in retaining the 
| old length between centres of bearings, but there are also 
| drawbacks in connection therewith. Different axles and 
| journal bearings of different lengths in the same class of 
cars is likely to create confusion with car repairers and in- 
ctors, and may interfere with the interchange of cars. 
e ought not to lessen the distance (21, in.) between the inner 
shoulder of journal and bub of wheel, because an oil-box, 
strong and suitable, at that pointis necessary to the successful 
running of the journal. The dust-guard should be thick, 
and its retaining walls should be snfficiently strong to resist 
the end thrusts, and those conditions cannot be obtained 
with a distance less than that I bave mentioned. 

It is claimed that when an axle has rendered safe service, 
in cars of high capacity, it can be transferred to cars of me- 
dium and light capacity, until it is entirely worn out. If 
cars of less capacity than 40,000 lbs, were to be continued 
in service, which is dcubtful, the construction and situation 
of arch bars will not in many cases permit the introduction 
of the large axle. If they were fitted soas to receive it,a 
questionable amount of complications incident to a change 
of axles and brasses for the different classes of cars will 
| arise. While acertain amount of duty in ordinary service 
| will not affect the strength of the axle, yet it is certain that 
| a large number of revolutions, in connection with the shocks 
|and strains and changes of temperature of a car axle, 
| is followed by a reduction in strength; and, in handing the 
| axle down from one class of cars to another, we may be ask- 
| ing from it too many revolutions under loads and concussion 
| for safety. The greatest pressure brought to bear on rail- 
| road companies at this period is the demand for freight cars 
|of higher capacity. The old cars, or cars having a less 
gee | than 40,000 lbs., are rapidly enlarging the scrap 
| pile. here are several good reasons for this. Railroad 
|companies can haul freight at less cost per ton a mile in 
cars of high capacity; cars of low capacity are usually of 
frail construction, and when placed in trains in connection 
with heavy and high capacity cars they are unable to with- 
stand the shocks of their overgrown neighbors, and the result 
is, and will continue to be, a total wiping out of the light 
weight cars. So we need not worry about axles for lighter 
cars than 40,000 Ibs. capacity. 

This will practically leave the field in possession of two 
classes of cars, yor those having a maximum capacity 
of 45,000 and 65, lbs. respectively. The body fram- 
ing, the draw gear, the body and truck bolsters, the arch 
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CENTRIFUGAL SNOW EXCAVATOR, 


bars of truck, the springs, and, in fact, almost all parts of the 
car must, of necessity, be different, caused by the great 
difference in loads. If, as has been admitted, all these 
things must be of different design, where is the great harm 
in having a differently designed axle? To say that a six- 
wheel truck would be the right thing for heavy cars is not 
meeting the question of a suitable axle for a four-wheel 
truck, and while I have no doubt that the former project is 
worthy of serious considoration, yet the country would be 
flooded with all styles of axles for heavy cars before 
we could convince the people that such a move would be the 
most economical. From a conservative standpoint it plainly 
appears that cars of 60,000 lbs. capacity require axles, 
wheels and oil-boxes of special design, and if, after a due 
amount of service, it is desired to change the axles to cars of 
lighter capacity, let them be so designed that they can be 
used by cutting off the outer collar and replacing it with a 
new one at a proper distance from the inside collar, suitable 
to the truck in which it is to be used. 

i bave here a sketch showing the dimensions of axle and 
oil-box for 60,000 and 65,000-Ib. cars, the inside collar of 
journal being the same distance apart as the M. C. B., and 
if it is desired to change it to the M. C. B. present standard 
it can be done by simply removing the end collars and weld- 
ing others in their places at a point which will give a bearing 
of 7 in. inlength. Indomg this you can also discover 
any existing defects. This shows the axle as used on some of 
our cars for the Jast 15 months; also the axle in the Master 
Car-Builders’ box and in the box we have designed for the 
60,000-lb, car. From my experience in this matter, and in 
running cars of high capacity for the last 12 or 15 months, I 
should say that an axle with a bearing less than 414 in. in di- 
ameter and 8 in. long would be too small. The dust-guard 
bearing should not be less than 5 in. in diameter and 2}¢ in. 
long, and the wheel fit should nut be less than 5% in, by 7, 
and the axle at the centre should not be less than 4%. I 
think those are the dimensions that you will find most satis- 
factory for cars in heavy service. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr. Hickey, I believe the bulk of the cars 
on your line have 6 ft. 3 in. from centre to center of 
journals 

Mr. Hickey: No; the distance for heavy cars is 6 ft. 4 
in.,and that is the axle that I recommend, on account of 
2‘ in. being the necessary distance frum the hub of the 
wheeel to the inner shoulder of the bearing. 

The PRESIDENT: Have you ever put the Master Car-Build- 
ers’ axle under those cars, or cars of other roads that may 
have more than 6 ft. 3 from centre to centre of journals? 

Mr. Hickey: I have not. : 

The PRESIDENT: This is an interesiing point, because there 
are many roads that only have axles 6 ft. 3 from centre to 
centre of journal, and every once in a while they have to re- 
place cars of a greater distance from centre to centre; for 
instance, 6 ft. 4. Now, does the road with 6 ft. 4 centres 
keep axles on hand specially to put under cars of 6 ft. 3, 
and does the road with 6 {t. 3 centres keep axles on hand 
specially to put under curs of 6ft. 47% If they do not do 
tbat, are we not constantly using this 2 in. dust-guard quite 
f request'y under our equipment. 

Mr. Hickey : I do not quite understand why it is nec- 
essary to lengthen the distance beyond 6ft.4 in. I find that 
to be as long as is necessary. Of course the farther we go 
from the wheel, the stronger the axle has got to be at the 
point of the dust-guard bearing and next to the bub. 

Mr. Gress: Our standard axle before adopting the 
Master Car-Builders’ was 6 ft. 3°; in. from centre to centre. 
Lately in building some 50,000-lb. cars for coal and refrig- 
erator use, we have designed a new axle; 47 journal, 6 ft. 
3 in. from centre to centre of journal, and 2+ in. dust guard, 
514 in. wheel fit, and 44g in. centre. That axle, of course, 
would interchange with the Master Car-Builders’ when it is 
worn down, and 1s intended to be used in the same box. The 
wheel fit is 4 x 7. 

Mr. SCHROYER : Since the defeat of the axle that was sub- 
mitted by the Master Car-Builders to letter ballot, I do not 
think there is any question that the journal that will be 
adopted will be 8in. To let youknow some of the difficul- 
ties that we have encountered on the Northwestern as the 
result of changing the centresof journals, 1 want to cite a 
case that we are just now engaged with. We had a great 
many axles in the service that were 6 ft. 3 in. centre to 
centre of journal, and 3%; x 7 journal. Four inches was 
the diameter of the centre of the axle. We found that those 
axles were too light in the centre for our 40,000-lb. cars. 
They were all taken out of the 40,000-lb. cars, and we had 
2,000 of them at the shops at one time, all of which were 
good for a lighter car, if they had not been too long between 
the centres cf the journals. Our standard journal, previous 
to the use of the M. C. B. standard, was a6-in. journal; 6 ft. 
2in. I think from centre to centre, and those axles could 
not be used under our light cars as a result of that very 
thing. To utilize these 2,000 axles, I have had them 
-aken to the blacksmith, and a new collar welded on. It is 
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not alone a question of strength in the axle, when increasing 
itto6 ft. 4 in., or 6 ft. 4°; in. from centre to centre, 
or because we cannot getan axle that is strong enough when 
increased to that distance, but it is a question as to the use of 
those axles after they have once been worn out in the service 
of our 60,000-lb. cars. Nor is there any consistency in 
our using in a 40,000-lb. car a new axle 3°; x 7 journal 
after our 60,000-)b. car journals have worn down to that 
same size. Would you take them out of that service, and 
scrap them, simply because they are an inch too long fcr the 
trucks that we have framed for our 40,000-lb. cars? [do 
not believe there is a doubt in the mind of any man in this 
room to-day regarding our ability to construct a box for the 
increased size of axle, using 6 ft. 3 in. trom centre to centre. 
So far as the dust-guard of that axle is concerned, it isa 
matter of reducing it from 2}¢ in. down to 2 1n., to accom- 
plish this. The standard axle of the Pennsylvania Company 
for years and years has been a 2 in. dust-guard and the dis- 
tance from centre to centre of journals 6 ft. 354 in. I would 
like to hear from some of tke Pennsylvania men, if 
there are any of them in the room, as to whether they 
have carried in stock the Master Car-Builders’ axle to 
ut into our cars. LIsay right here, with all candor, that I 
ave put many a Master Car-Builders’ axle under Pennsy)- 
vania cars, and I have not even notified them. There was 
say a quarter of an inch difference between centres, but that 
is taken up by the brass at either end, and that axle can be 
run in their cars just as successfully as the axle they are 
using to-day. Ido not believe that when I have done it I 
have done anything wrong, and I do not believe that they 
will say that Ihave. I cite this case of the Pennsylvania 
with the 2-in. dust-guard, because they have used it with 
good results, of course, or they would not have continued 
its use. We see right here what can be done by using a 
6 ft. 3 in. centre to centre, and, as I said at the last meeting, 
I consider that a question of the greatest importance re 
garding a standard axle, and so I do to-day. Concerning 
the diameter of the axle, I consider it very important that 
the diameter should not be of such size as to compel us to 
change the bolt holes now 1n the oil-box. | 
Mr. Gress: If we stick to the 7-in. journal, then I think | 
there will be no question raised as to the distance from cen- 
tre to centre. Six feet three inches wou!d be adopted witb- | 
out any question. I think thougi that 4’4 by 7 would be a | 
better proportion for the journal than 4 by 8. | 
Mr. SCHROYER: At the last meeting a motion was carried 





change. The point is to get an axle which, in the rough, has | 
about the right dimensions, and which can be made to suit | 
journals as required. The other important thing is for the 
club not to saddle itself with alot of dimensions which the 

other roads will not favor, but try to carry through, if pos | 
sible, the dimensions 6 ft. 3 in. centre to centre. | 

Mr. MACKENZIE: Weare using a journal very much the | 
same as Mr, Forsyth describes, and we are using what is} 
known as the Johann wedge. When the thrust comes 
against it there is nothing to make it raise. The axles are 
giving excelent satisfaction. They are the same size at the 
collar as the Master Car-Builders’, and they are 6 ft. 3 cen-| 
tres. We put them right into the Master Car-Builders’ box. 
We have no trouble with the the box striking the hub of the | 
wheel, and consequently no broken boxes. 

Mr. SCHROYER: I made my motion just to get the ques- 
tion before the house. I think the balance of the points in 
volved will be easily solved after that question is settled. We | 
have no cars in our servive to-day of 60,000 Ib-. capacity. 
We have some of 50,000 Ibs., and I think hereafter tne 
cars constructed will be all of 50,000 Ibs. capacity. But 
with 50,000 lbs. cars we feel that we are not safe to 
run with the present M. C. B. axle. I belive that tbe results 
of a 4¥¢ in. journal would be satisfactory, but the journal 
that we are going to use under our 50,000 Ib. cars will be 
only 4 in. 

Mr. Hickey: I think that many of the members will agree 
with me in saying thst an oil-box close to the hub of the 
whee! will run much better than one faraway. Mr. Mac | 
kenzie made a point in sayingtbat vo one he knew of had 
ever found any fault with the box breaking. The reason was 
that they had it so far away that there was no chance for it | 
to break. My purpose in designing a box for a 60,000-Ib. 
car is to make it strong enough at the box to give that wail 
sufficient strength so that it will come up tothe bub of the 
wheel and help the brass in taking up the thrust. The Mas- 
ter Car-Builders’ thickness of dust guard itself, that is the | 
space in which the dust-guard is placed is >; in. I propo-ed 
making if, a 16th larger and I would have the in-ide wall 
3 in. thick. We must bave that inside wall to 
be safe inside the shoulder a_ little di-tance, not 
less than fin. anyway. Add upall those, and you have} 
2!¢ iv. nearly, and I believe that distance is necessary. 
am in favor of keeping that length of dust-guard. The axle; 
that we have have the inner shoulders farther apart that the 
Master Car-Builders’. When I put themin, I reckoned that 


forged of steel in one piece. The ram is mace of bammered 
wrought iron. 

The housing where the anvil passes through is bored true 
to receive the top of the anvil, which is turned off to fit. By 
having the raw and anvil in line, all that is required in mak- 
ing the dies for special work, is to make them true to the 
shank, and they will come exactly in line when in position. 
The valve is a simple piston, with two steam packing rings. 
The steam chest is lined with a brass bushing. This bushing 
has a series of holes drilled in it to correspond with the an- 
nular recess in steam chest. The advantage of this is that it 
gives a freer passage for ths steam. The valve being hollow 


| is perfectly kelanced anc! very easily handled. The valve 


that it was the sense of the meeting that the distance of 6 ft. | when those axles got too small for service in cars of 60,000 | 


3 in. centre to centre of journals was correct for an axle for | lbs. capscity, we would take them into the shop, and pre- 
a 60.000-lb. car. Now, in order to facilitate tbis thing a| pare them for further service. It is true that axles under 
little more, I move that it be the sense of this meeting that | ordinary usage will not deteriorate in strength, but we all 
4\ in. is the proper diameter of the journal, and 8 in. the ; know that as the axle grows less in diameter, and it is sub 
proper length for a journal for a 60,000-Ib. car. | jected to the strains and shocks of a railway axle, and a.so 
The PRESIDENT: lt looks to me a little as though the | subject to heating, that it must reduce in streugth. 
matter was largely dependent on the dust-guard. Since our| Mr. MACKENZIE: | think that the members of the club 
last meeting I have felt that we had considerable light | should not lose sight of the fact that all the car-builders of 
thrown on the subject of axles. It was a little news to me | the country who have buiit these heavy axles, have con 
at first that the Louisville & Nashville road bad used this | structed an entirely differeut truck than bas been used here- 





2 in. dust-guard so successfully. 1 was on a road some years | 
that used 2-in. dust-guards, and I never heard a complaint | 
regarding them. Mr. Hickey bas drawn out some of the! 
points, and if the others who are using it will aid him, we | 
shall see both sides of the question. I am free to say that) 
after using the 2-in. dust-guard for nearly ten years, I never 
heard any complaint about it. We have, on our road, or- | 
dered 20 cars fitted up with an 8-in, journal, 2-in. dust-guard, | 
6 ft. 3 in. from centre to centre. 

The next point that was brought out at the last meeting, 
and which I think is quite important, is that with the longer 
journal the centre of the journal is nearer the wheel. We| 
made a change in our passenger equipment not long since. 
We increased the distance of our journals from centre to} 
centre in order to get a longer journal, and retained our 2!.- | 
mn. dust-guard. The result was that before long we had | 
broken journals under our passenger equipment. Their di- 
ameter was 3!5,and they had never broken at that size when | 
the journals were shorter. The order now onthe C., B. & | 
Q. is that no journal shall be turned up at the shop tbat | 
won’t make 3% diameter. If we move the centre of the) 
journal further away from the wheel, we will have more | 
broken journals under our freight cars than if we keep our 
present centres. | feel that perhaps we do not know all that | 
we ought to about those journals, but if we are nct quite sure 
about it, let us test the truth of the theory we are advocating 
by fitting up cars. 

There 1s another question that | am not going to touch cn 
very much, but which I think is also deserving of experiment, 
and that is the collarless axle. 1 think Mr. William For- | 
syth will show you this afternoon some tests that have been | 
made with it. Weare not prepared to advocate a collarless 
axle at this time, but I do tbink it behooves the master car- 
builders and mechanics to look into that matter. | 

Mr. WILLIAM ForsytH: We are not so much interested 
in 60,000 lb. capacity cars, because we have no cars of that | 
capacity, and I have not seen many good arguments for 
using cars of that capacity; in fact, I think it is pretty bard 
to find arguments for using such cars. But we are interested 
in it as a matter of interchange. It is a matter of interest to 
us that the axle used shall be suitable for the cars which we 
have, and we are, therefore, very strongly in favor of that 
dimension which has been recommended by the club. We 
are not so particular about the size of the journal so long as 
it is strong enough. 

I am still very much in favor of the collarless axle. At 
our meeting in May, 1888, I presented a drawing showing 
the collarless axle for a 60,000-lb car, and its arrange- 
ment in the present M.C. B journal box. That was illus 
trated in the Railway Review of May 19 and the Railroad 
Gazette of June 8. Ibave a drawing of it here, and I re 
fer to 1t now, because since that time,we have put some of 
them in service under a consolidation tank, and it has been 
running nearly seven months, making a mileage of about 
20,000 miles, equal to the average mileage of a freight 
car for about a year and a half. It has been running 
on one of our Iowa divisions, in very hard service, no 
repairs have been made upon it, and we heard nothing of | 
it until it was sent to us in its present condition. 
They told us that the other bearings were in as| 
good condition as this. It was put mto an ordinary 
freight car truck. This axle is 6 ft. 3 in. from centre to| 
centre, the dust-guard 1s 2s in. and the journal, 75<._ If | 
it isdesirable to make that 8 in. it can be done by a sacritice | 
of 3¢ in. of the dust-guard, wiich is now 214, making it 2}. 
The other drawings that I have here show the same axle 
in the present M. C. B. box. 1 call attention to this to rather | 
encourage the use of the collarless axle, and in the second | 
place to show that weare not very particular about the exact 
dimensions of this axle beyond the wheel seat, because we | 
could turn off the collar and use it in this form | 
so long as it would provide a journal about 
8 in. long. The diameter at the centre is 4%, | 
the diameter of the wheel seat is 53g. I am _ pretty 
well satisfied that those dimensions recommended at that 
time will be found to be about correct, and if we have an 
axle which in the rough is 4°4 at the centre, which will pro- 
vide a wheel seat of 5%, and which 1s any distance from 6 ft. | 
11}¢ to 7 fr. long, it would be quite satisfactory to our rvad, | 
and I think we should favor it. As I said, not because we! 
expect to use it for 60,000-lb. cars, but no account of inter- | 








criticise them, I don’t think that such diffidence should exist. 


tofore. What can we do with the 6 ft. 3 in. axle if we 
adopt it? It seems to me that when we get to 50,000 lbs. | 
that ought to be the limit, unless it is some special car. I} 
think it would be well for the members to look at that very 
carefully when they are going to adopt the length of the 
axle. As farasI am concerned I would like to increase the 
diameter of the axle, but not the capacity of the car. IL} 
think 40,000 lbs. is enough. We have had good results 
from the use of a large axle. 

The PRESIDENT: I notice in cur discussions there is one 
point that comes up now and then: The members seem to | 
have some diffidence about recommending a standard for a 
dimension for a car that they are not building on their own 
road, and in some cases the parties who are constructing | 
cars of large capacity are apt to feel a little aggrieved, per- | 
haps, that those who are not constructing them should | 


Let us take the case of the Baltimore & Uhio 40,000-Ib. | 
car. IS comes on to the Northwestern road and the axle 
breaks. Who foots the bill ? The Northwestern, though they | 
may not be building any cars of that capacity. They are} 
interested in the dimensions of axles of cars that go on 
their road, so that I think it is quite necessary for all | 
roads under the interchange rules to be interested in the cars 
and equipment that comes to their lines. Practically, for 
the time being, these cars belong to the road on which they | 
are. As far as we are concerned, although we are not build- 
ing 60,000-)b. cars, we have lots of 60,000-lb, cars on our 
road, and we are responsible for their maintenance just the | 
same as though they were our own cars. 

Mr. Schroyer’s motion was then voted upon and carried. | 

Mr. William Forsyth moved that the club recommend a 
diameter of 4%4 in. for centre of axle. Carried. 

On motion of Secretary Crosman the subject was carried | 
over to the next meeting. 








Guild’s Automatic Steam Hammer. | 





The accompanying cut shows an automatic steam hammer | 
made by the Knoxville Car Wheel Co., Knoxville, Tenn. | 
This hammer embodies several improvements in design | 
which call attention to the details of the construction. The | 
cylinder is larger than in most hammers of this class, the ob- | 
ject being to acquire a short. quick and powerful stroke, in | 
preference to a long slow one, and the manufacturers | 
claim that this type of hammer is more powerful | 
than any other in the market, having the same rated capacity. | 
The dies have a round pin fitting into a round pocket in the 
die box. The die is held in the die box by a large round 
dowel or key, which passes through the die block as shown | 
in the cut. This dowel fits a semi-circular groove, which | 
passes around the stem of the die. To change the angle of | 
the sides of the die with the body of the hammer it i | 
simply necessary to loosen the keys, thus allowing the die | 
to be turned to any desired position, after which the | 
die is secured by driving the key to a seatin the groove, | 
The location of the die and die block is such as to facilitate | 
the formation of square corners in forging. The valve 
gear bas been located on the cutside of the bammer in order 
to render it more accessible for repaiis. Steam is ad-} 
mitted both above and below the piston, and the action 
of the hammer is either automatic or non-automatic as may 
be desired for the different classes of work. The wide range 
in the force of the blow is a notable feature in the 
operation of th’s hammer. At the top of the cylinder on the 
inside is placed a beavy volute spring, which will remove 
the disastrous effect of heavy blows resulting from careless 
handling. 

The guide for the ram is cylindrical, and is bored 
at the same time as the cylinder of the hammer, thus insur- 





ing perfectly alignment. The piston-rod and head are 


Guild’s Automatic Steam Hammer 


connections being all on the outside, it is very convenient to 
get at. 

This hammer is made in three sizes, viz.: 650 lib., 1,000 
Ib., and 1,250 Ib., the general dimensiovs of which are as 
follows: 

650 Ib, size:—Cylinder, 7}¢ in. ; diameter piston rod, 3 in. ; 
stroke, 20 in,: face of die, 5 9 in.; weight of anvil block, 
4,000 lIbs.; total weight, including anvil block, about 9,350 
Ibs. Largest size of shaft which can be beaten out at a 
single heat, 5 im. 

1,000 lb. size :—Cylinder, 9! in.; stroke, 20 in.; ram, 12 
in. diameter by 20 in. stroke; dies, up to 12 in. by 12 ; 
weight of anvil block, 8,500 lbs.; total weight of bammer, 
including anvil block, about 18,000 Ibs.; largest size of 
shaft that can be beaten out at a single heat, 7 in. 

The dimensions of the 1,250 lb, size are similar to those of 
the 1,000 Ib. size, with the exception that the ram is 13% 
in. in diameter by 25 in. long; largest size of shaft that can 
be beaten out at a single heat, 8 in. 

These hammers are particularly adapted for railroad work. 
They have special dies for making coupling pins, which can 
be fitted to any class of hammers. The simplicity of the 
details and accessibility of the parts, as well as the neatness 
of design of this hammer, are so clearly shown by the illus- 
tration as tu need no further description. 








Uniform Standard Time. 





The Special Committee on Uniform Standard Time pre 
sented ai the last annu+l meeting of the American Scciety of 
Civil Engineers the following report, which was accepted: 

The Jast annual report of the Committee referred 
to action which had been taken by the General 
Time Convention the year previous, with the view of 
securing an expressicn of opinion from members of that 
association on the subject of the 24 hour notation, Circulars 
bad been sent out by the Secretary of the General Time Con- 
vention, directing attention to the contents of a pamphlet 
issued by the American Society of Civil Engineers, setting 
forth the experience which up to that date bad teen gained 
on the Central and Mountain Divisions of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, where the new notation had been in use for some 
months, A series of questions aisoaccompanied the circular, 
to which members of the General Time Convention were re- 
quested to furnish rephes. 

The replies were referred to in the last annual report of this 
Committee, where, among otber things. it was stated that 61 
affirmative and 38 negative replies bad been received in ref- 
erence to the question, ‘Are you in favor of the genera] 
adoption of the 24 o'clock system of counting the hours— 
abandoning the use of a. m. and p. m.?” 

It was deemed important to ascertain the precise character 
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of the 38 negative replies, and accordingly application was | 
made to the Secretary of the General Time Conveation, Mr. | 
W.F. Allen, for copies of the objections which bad been 
offered. Through the courtesy of that gentleman, the in- 
formation bas been received since the last annual meeting of 
this societv. 

An examination of all the replies containing objections 
shows the following e« pressions of opinion, viz : 

6 That the a. m. and p. m. system is good enough. 

5 That there is nothing to be gained by a change. 

t That the people should be educated to the new system | 
before the railways adopt it. 
. 3 That the adoption of the change would cause great con- | 
usion. 

2 That it will be impossible to get men to understand the | 
new notation. 

2 That it is advisable to delay adopting the new notation | 
until more experience is gained on the railways now using | 
it. | 

2 That doubts are entertained if it can be brought about. | 

2 That its adoption should be delayed until all the rail- 

ways are prepared to adopt the change simultaneously . 
1 A preference is expresed for the decimal division of the 
ay. 
1 That midnight should be designated zERo or 0, in place | 
of twenty-four hours. 

1 Has difficulty in offering any serious objections to the 
new system. 

1 Does not think it concerns the public very much. 

1 That it is for the Government to authorize the adoption 
of the new notation rather than the railways. | 

1 Is of opinion than the change would invoive great | 
expense. 

1 That there will be some objection to the change when- 
ever it may be made. 

1. Is not sufficiently familiar with the working of the new | 
system, 

The deductions from this analysis are that, of the 99 rail- 
way managers who, in April, 1887, furmished replies to the 
questions placed before them, there were only six who con- | 
sidered the a. m. and p. m. system good enough, and only 
five who were then unable to recognize the advantages of the 
new notation. That the objections were not considered very 
serious by the writers of them is evident from the fact that 
in 21 of the 38 negative replies it is stated that they will be 
prepared to adopt the 24-hour notation if the connecting 
lines do the same. 

The objections which have been raised are met in the most 
convincing manner by letters from railway men who have 
now had from two to three years’ daily experience in the use 
of the new notation in operating railways. These communi- 
cations are placed at the service of the Committee, and com 
pose the following, viz.: 

15 letters from managers, assistant managers, superintend- 
ents and assistant superintendents. 

7 letters from train dispatchers, 

8 letters from conductors. 

25 letters from station masters. 

18 letters from track masters and track foremen. 
2 letters from yard masters. 

There is a singular unanimity of opinion expressed in all 
these letters in favor of the new system. At presert your 
Committee cannot do better than submit the two communi- 
cations which have been last received, viz. : 

First—A letter from Mr. Collingwood Schreiber, General 
sayy ag of the Intercolonial Railway of Canada, dated the 
th iust. 

Second—A letter from Mr. W. C. Van Horne, President of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, dated tke 10th inst. 

Mr. Schreiber says: ‘*J bave your letter of yesterday’s | 
date, making inquiry as to whether or not the 24-hour sys- | 
tem of time notation is still in use upon the Government rail- | 
ways, and if so, desiring to be informed if it gives satisfac- 
tion. 

“In reply [ may say, the 24-time notation was 
introduced upon the Intercolonial Railway (906 miles) and | 
the Eastern Extension Railway (80 miles) on June 13, 1887; | 
that it has been in most successful operation from that date | 
to this. I anticipated at the time some trouble in having | 
such a novelty introduced, imagining the public press and | 
the employés of the road would combat it, but such has not | 
been the case; not a word of complaint, so far as I am aware, | 
has appeared in the newspapers upon the subject, and our 
officers and employés, av a rule, appear to view it as anad- | 
vancement in the right direction, those employés immediate- | 
ly connected with the movement of the trains especially | 
favoring the system. Under this time notation system gt 
confusion can arise,and for this reason greater safety is 
assured. 

‘* For my own part I may say I am strongly in favor of | 
the 24 hour system of time notation, and I propose, 
so soon as the Oxford and New Glasgow Railway (70 miles), | 
and the Cape Breton Railway (100 miles), now under con- | 
struction, are completed and turned over to the operating | 
department, to extend the system to those jines. I think it 
would be an advantage if it was more generally used by the 
railways, and I hope, at no distant day, to see its use very 
much extended; in fact, it appears to me it would be a great | 
advantage if the railway managers throughout the Continent | 
would put the 24-four system of time notation in vpera- 
tion upon their roads; it certainly could not but be} 
fraught with good results. I may, however remark that 1 
do not think the public will readily take it up for general use | 
until such time as it is taught in the public schools; if this | 
was done, 
purposes.’ 

Mr. Van Horne says: *‘ Replying to your note of the 6th | 
instant, I am happy to be able to say that our nearly three ; 
years’ trial of the 24 hour system on all of our 
lines west of the great lakes, embracing 2,354 miles, has been 
highly satisfactory. No confusion whatever re-ulted from 
its adoption or has grown out of its use, and I have yet to 
hear of the first objection to it on the part of the public. 

‘*The Manitoba & Northwestern Railway Co., 207 miles, 
and the Northwestern C. & N. Co.’s Railway, 110 mules, 
also follow this system. It is therefore the only system used 
for railway purposes north of the forty-ninth parallel and 
west of the eighty-ninth meridian. 

** We hope soon to be able to extend this system over all 

the company’s lines in the east. We should have done so 
before this time, if some of our neighboring lines had been 
in @ position to join us in the movement. 
_ ** A short experience with it must, I believe, convince any- 
body that it is vastly superior for railway purposes to the 
old system. It takes a surprisingly short time to come to 
chink of twenty o'clock instead of eight o’clock p. m. 

“‘ There is no danger in its adoption, even ona very busy | 
line. The term 19.47, for instance, in a train order, cannot 
be mistaken for anything eise,” 

These letters conciusive'y establish that the new notation | 
aas beep thoroughly tested for two or three years on 3,657 | 
miles of railway, that vo difficulty whatever bas been ex- | 
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I believe it would very soon come into use for all | 
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HEAVY SURFACE GRINDER 


Made by the SPRINGFIELD GLUE & EMERY WHEEL Co., Springfield, Mass, 


mined to employ it on 3,053 additional contiguous miles, 
which will make a total length of 6,710 miles of railway 
shortly to be operated under the new notation. 

It is obvious that there can no longer be any doubt as to 
the practical advantages of the new system, and the ease 
with which it can be applied to the operating of any line of 
railway. The thirty-eight negative replies which bave been 
cited cannot be said to present insuperable difficulties, and 
it is believed that the writers of them will now have their 
views greatly modified by the experience which has since 
been gained and the explanations made in the more recent 
letters which have been submitted. 

Your Committee cannot but think that in the public 
interest it 1s advisable that renewed efforts be made to 
secure the geueral adoption of the new notation. 

SANDFORD FLEMING, 
Chairman Special Committee. 

Since this report was made Mr. Fleming bas informed us 
that the 24 hour notation has been adopted by the China 
Railway Co., and that it bas been for a year in use througb- 
out the Japanese Empire. 








Heavy Surface Crinder. 


The machine shown here is built by the Springfield Glue 
& Emery Wheel Co., especially for grinding and polish- 
ing castings that are so heavy as to be handled on a 
truck. It is designed for stability and steady running, 
and the long arbor gives good clearance. It has four bear 








ings. The outside bearings are self-oiling. The principal di- 
mensions are as follows: 

rs I I. oisins ocdisws sc aebacsunnansesue 1,600 Ibs. 
ee TO ee rr re 42 in. 
RE a erred 30—Soin 
Length of outaide bearings. ...........ccocccsccccscess 8 in. 
Tenet: OF Incide DOATINAS......... 000.02 ccscccecceccecee Sh. 
Diameter of spindle in bearings... ................... 2% in. 
Diameter of spindle in wheel fit....................... 3 in. 
Distance between wheels...... eo Re 60 sin. 
Length of spindle outside of frame .............. 21 in 
os co cas sisvucch ves bawun ssnsieneensonn 8x6 in 
SHED MIO sio6.5 iss cnccned. ws. .ubseanadaaurasse 30 in 
The Master Car-Builders’ Committee on Car 

’ Heating. 


Messrs. F. L. Sheppard, R. D. Wade and Robert Miller, 
the Master Car-Builders’ Committee appointed to continue 


their report on the subject of car heating, and in regard to | 


the adoption of a standard coupler, request the following in- 
formation. Replies to the questions should be sent to F. L. 
Sheppard, Altoona, Pa., as scon as practicable. 

1. Name of system in use or trial ? 

2. Number of locomotives equipped / 

3. Number of cars equipped ¢ 

4, Number of cars in train to which heat can be trans- 
mitted ¢ 

5. What is the heating medium / 

6. Wha pressure is carried in main pipes ? 

7. What pressure is carried in heating pipes ‘ 

8. How is the temperature regulated, and does it require 
constant attention / 

9. What provision is made for ery | a comfortable 
temperature when train is not connected to Jocomotive ‘ 

10. If traps are used, what kind and where located / 

11. What kind of flexible connection is used between cars / 

12. What couplers are used ? 

13. What have been the general results with couplers and 
connections / 

14. What have been the general results with this system of 
heating ‘ 








Maine Railroad Commission. 





The Legislature of Maine has passed a law increasing the 





|out wheels perfect in the above respect. 
| first bored then turned true on the tread and balanced. The 


perienced in introducing the change, that it has beeu readily | salaries of the Railroad Commissioners and enlarging their 


accepted by the public without a single objection being beard, powers. This board has hitherto been hampered by lack of | 
that its extreme simplicity and the impossibility of errors re- | riati It that its lack of effici rt 
sulting from its use facilitates the movements of trains and | 2PP! OP! !atons. appears that its lack of efliciency bas | 


promotes the public safety. Thenew system having thus been from tbis cause, and in the last annua! report the Com- 
proved so satisfactory in every way, it has now been deter- missioners set forth the disadvantages under which they 


labored. 
lows: 


Sec. 113. The Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the council, shall appoint three railroad commissioners who 
shall actas a board and hold their offices for three years; 
one of them shall be learned in the Jaw and appointed and 
commissioned as chairman: one of them shall be a civil engi- 
neer, who shall bave had experience 1n the construction of 
railroads; and the third shall have had experience in the 
management and operation of railroads. Said board shall 
be provided with an office and suitable rooms for hearing, in 
which its record sball be kept; the board may expend $2,000 
annually for incidentals and for procuring the assistance of 
a mechanical expert in the examination of iron bridges. 
Said board shall also have a clerk, to be appointed by the 
Governor, on the recommendation of tbe board. The com- 
pensation shal] be $2,000 per annum for each commissioner, 
and $1.200 per aunum for the clerk. 

Sec. 2. Every railroad corporation sball, when requested 
by the railroad commissioners, have an examination made of 
any iron bridge or other structure, by a competent and ex- 
perienced mechanical engineer. * * * 

Sec. 3. Any railroad shall furnish all reasonable facilities 
to the commissioners. 

Ser. 4 provides for taxing the railroads to pay for the 
board. 


Some of the provisions of the new law are as fol- 





Machined Car Wheels. 


Notwithstanding the improvements made in the manufacture 
of chilled wheels, there remains an apparent necessity for 
finishing them by some. method of grinding. Even those 
made in the contracting chill are turned out with the tread 
covered with small ridges, which, while not seriously 
objectionable, must increase the resistance of the train 
and the abrasion of the rail. These objeccions 
have not been considered serious enough to war- 
rant the expense of grinding the wheels by ordinary 
methods, but makers have considered, and are considering 
now the possibility of introducing machinery that shall turn 
out wheels free from this defect. For wheels made in the 
nou-contracting chill the importance of grinding is much 
greater. They cannot approach so near to absolute round- 


| ness and perfect balance as do the wheels made by the more 
| improved method. 


Some years ago machinery was introduced for truing the 
chilled wheel, but the work could not be done as economic- 
ally or rapidly as was necessary to admit of such wheels 
coming into general use; besides, the wheels so trued were 
finished after having been pressed on the axles, and as few 


| consumers buy in this manner, the use of such wheels did 


not become general. 

The New York Car Wheel Works of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
been engaged for the past two years in building machinery 
and fitting up a plant for doing the work necessary to turn 
The wheels are 


machinery for doing this work is of entirely new design and 
capable of rapid and eccnomical working. One machine 
will turn out 40 finished wheels per day. This brings the 


| use of wheels mechanically perfect, within the possibilit‘es 


for every kind of service. Of the great desirability of bav- 
ing wheels perfectly round and balanced there is no ques- 
tion. Cars will ride smoother and haul easier; the wear on 
track and bridges will be less and the life of the wheels in- 


| creased. 


The company is now manfacturing cast wheels in diam- 
eters 36 in., 40 in. and 42 in., the 36 in. weighing 750 
pounds, the 40 in. 850 pounds, and the 42 in., 900 pounds. 
The use of cast-iron wheels of large diameters has not been 
looked upon favorably heretofore, doubtless because they 
cou'!d not be made mechanically perfect. If these large diam- 
eters can be turned out as accurate in form as steel tires 
aud as cheap as’ good ordinary chilled steel wheels their use 
will probably extend. 

The wheels made by the New York Car Wheel Works are 
designated as ** machined” car wheels, and a guarantee is 
given that al! wheels sold will be true to J, in. and. balanced 
toan average of 24y lbs.; no wheel to exceed 5 Ibs. out of 
balance. ’ 

The same compavy furnishes brake shoes, truing them on 
the face, :o that perfect contact is secured when the brakes 
are applied, and the wear of the sboes having been com- 
menced in a proper manner, continues in the same way until 
tbey are worn out. P 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place wider their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired, Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 








Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and. im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 





The most recent decisions of the Inter-state Com- 
merce Commission contain nothing specially new. Ip 
the case of the Imperial Coal Co. against the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie Railroad the principle of group rates is ex- 
plicitly recognized as legal. This is in accordance with 
the general practice of continental Europe as well as 
of America, and is chiefly noteworthy because the 
English courts have taken a different view of the mat- 
ter. In the case of the Northwestern lowa Grain 
and Stock Shippers’ Association against the Chicago 
& Northwestern, the decision is to a large extent a 
repetition of the principles laid down a year ago in 
Boards of Trade Union, of Farmington, vs. Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. The chief additional point is 
that a company by long maintaining a rate without 
the presence of competition on other than equal terms 
gives evidence that such rate is not toolow. This 
view is so much in harmony with the interpretations 
already given by the Commission that it will surprise 
no one, even though it be somewhat mcre explicit 
than anything which has been hitherto said with re- 
gard to this particular point. 








State legislation on the matter of car heating goes 
on, Itisa popular line for the legislator to pursue, 
and he sees no harm in it even if it does no good. 
Among the laws passed by the Maine Legislature, just 
adjourned, was one prohibiting the use of stoves for 
heating passenger cars, under penalty of $500 
for each offense; and the use of naphtha or any 
fluid that ignites at a lower 
than 300° F, was forbidden under like penalty. Mean- 
while, the officers of the railroads, impelled probably 
more by the conviction that continuous heating is sure 
to be fashionable, and very likely to be economical, 
than by legislation, are experimenting, investigating 
and watching. We published last week a list of 60 
questions sent out by the Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, and in this issue will be found the circular 
of the Master Car Builders’ Committee designed to 
collect information from actual experience. The an- 
swers to both of these circulars when collected and 
compared will have a very great negative value, as 
they will dispose finally of the claims to consideration 
of a good many devices and details. Their positive 
value will be considerable too, but not so great, for 
some of the most promising systems have had the 
shortest and most limited trials, Even laws cannot 
create a new art, perfect from the beginning; and the 
steam heating men find that they are subject to the 
same limitations as other inventors, 








We call attention to two interesting features in 
this issue. One is the report of the discussion of 
the Western Railway Club upon the subject of draw- 
bar rigging, and the other an illustration and descrip- 
tion of the new draw-bar rigging adopted 
by the Pennsylvania, for heavy freight cars, 
If any further proof of the necessity for a better 


temperature | 





draw-bar attachment than that which we are now 
using is needed, after reading the evidence brought 
out by the discussion, a comparison of the ordinary 
draw-gear and the one illustrated in this issue will 
readily furnish it. The most urgent need now in draft 
rigging is that it shall not soon become loose and al- 
low lost motion to seriously interfere with the main- 
tenance of a minimum amount of slack with automatic 
couplers, and that it shall at the same time be 
easily repaired and adjusted. The device illustrated 
is a representative one of the class which may be ex- 
pected to fill present needs. Its great strength 
ean easily be comprehended from the description, and 
the facility with which it can be repaired, as well as 
the small injury which will be done to the vital mem- 
bers of the car, in case of its being driven in or broken, 
can be readily understood by an inspection of the 
drawings. The precautions taken to protect all 
of the wood work from the wear of the moving 
parts and to brace the draft timbers and draw- 
bar strap laterally, as well as to transmit the but- 
fing and pulling strains directly to the sills of the 
car, are admirable examples of good designing. We 
wish to call particular attention to the excellent plan 
of placing cast-iron washers, of the form shown, in 
the floor of the car, thus rendering the bolts through 
the draw timbers readily accessible at all times. The 
superiority of the draw-bar stirrup, over the ordinary 
form with stiaight sides, is too easily appreci- 
ated to need further comment. The use of one 
large cast-iron key in the place of several small ones, 
and the method of securing the draw-bar brackets to 
each other by means of notches in the longitudinal 
straps are steps in the right direction. While this 
draw-bar rigging may not bein the best possible form, 
yet it is the strongest as well as the most accessible in 
case of repairs of any to which our attention has 
been called, and it promises to meet the urgent de- 
mand for a draw gear having a sufficient resistance 
to withstand the shocks of present freight-car ser- 
vice, 





There have been rumors for some months that the 
Wisconsin Central was to pass under the control of 
the Northern Pacitic. Now these rumors culminate 
in the actual negotiations fora lease. Whether or not 
the lease will be made, or is even likely to be made, 
cannot be told at thistime. The matter is still under 
consideration. It is believed that there is a strong 
element in the Northern Pacific board which 
decidedly opposed to it. The terms of the 
lease will probably involve the payment of a 
certain percentage of the gross earnings, and no 
other undertaking on the part of the Northern Pacific; 
and it is currently said that the rental is to be 35 per 
cent of the gross earnings. As the operating ex- 
penses for the year 1887, aside from ‘terminal 
charges” and rental of engines and cars, were more 
than 77 per cent of the earnings, the conditions must 
have greatly improved to justify an agreement to pay 
35 per cent. ‘The advantages to the Wisconsin Central 
of the proposed lease are obvious enough, but what 
the Northern Pacific is to gain is not so apparent. The 
former road has large and valuable termiual facilities 
in Chicago, and the latter will by this connection be 
put on an equal footing with its present and prospec- 
tive rivals for the transcontinental traffic to and from 
that city, but now it has the choice of several Chicago 
connections with no responsibility asto their earnings. 
Moreover this does not seem to be a good time to 
voluntarily take part in the rivalries and contentions 
of the Chicago-St. Paul lines, the end of which is by 
no means in sight. 


is 








The extension of the Canadian Pacific from London, 
Ont., westward to Detroit, by which the company 
will place itself in a favorable situation to secure a 
share of the traffic from Chicago to the seaboard, is 
now well under way, and will doubtless be completed 
within 2 few months. This fact gives importance to 
the report published this week that the company is back 
of the men who have secured articles of incorporation 
for a railroad from the west side of the Niagara Kiver, 
opposite Lewiston, into Buffalo. The line, aslaid out, 
will be asomewhat costly onein land damages, and the 
bridging of the river would be a still more bold under- 
taking. In view of the statement in the last annual 
report of the Canadian Pacific, that the Detroit line 
was not built until after the failure of persistent 
efforts to make a traffic agreement with the Michigan 
Central, it seems reasonable to believe that this Buffalo 
charter is obtained and made public ina similar 
spirit. A line with a western terminus at Detroit 
of course desires an eastern terminus at Buffalo, as it 
is thereby immensely advantaged as compared with 
one whose outlet is only on the north side of Lake 
Ontario. The owners of the present bridges across 





the Niagara and of the lines leading to Buffalo, may 
probably therefore assume that the Canadian Pacific 
intends to build a line to Buffalo only in case other 
satisfactory arrangements cannot be made. It says, 
in effect, ‘‘ peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must.”’ 
If the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg is jointly in- 
terested with the Canadian Pacific in building a line 
from Suspension Bridge southward to Buffalo, that 
fact of course makes it more likely that the road will 
be built. 


The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapo- 
lis report furnishes an interesting commentary on the 
effects of the Inter-state Commerce Law upon freight 
traffic. Most of the disturbing elements which prevent 
accurate inferences from the reports of other roads 
are absent in this case. Itis less affected by differ- 
ences in the crops, because so largea part of its tonnage 
(nearly 30 per cent.) consists of merchandise and 
manufactures. It issosituated as to carry both wheat, 
and corn, so that the loss from the light crop of the 
one is somewhat offset by the heavy movement of the 
other. Its territory has not, of late, been affected by 
parallel railroad building. The increase of railroad 
mileage in Ohio and Indiana together, in the 
five years 1883-1887, was hardly over 600 miles, 
or less than one per cent. annually—not so rapid 
as the increase of population. The reckless du- 
plication of connecting lines further west should 
have tended to increase traflic in this region rather 
than to make it less profitable. Nevertheless the ton- 
mile rates show a severe falling off, being only 0.693 
cents in 1888 against 0.744 cents in 1887. The report 
attributes these low average rates pretty directly to 
the pooling clause of the Inter-state Commerce Act, 
which took away from the railroads the means of 
preventing a war of rates which they were most anxious 
to avoid. Another source of bad economy is the 
shortness of the average haul under the new system. 





This was much less in 1888 than ever before. The 
figures for five years are as follows : 

Miles. Miles. 
MRSA Ks se nbad-eass ses pavedan DE SUT cavcnvbics visite conmecas 161.2 
RUNES cccpaisids essnivoaet ROE RUN ica cineca Aine a ceonbiente 156.8 
BU Acisevctucits becebestee 160.2 





The result of this is, that, though the ton-mile re- 
ceipts have not fallen so low as in 1884 and 1885—years 
of the severest business depression—yet the average 
receipts per ton of freight hauled are less than in 1884 
and not very much greater than in 1885; while as 
compared with any year of reasonable commercial 
prosperity, the fall most marked. We have 
laid some stress on these facts, because it is the 
custom in many quarters to speak as if railroad 
duplication were the chief cause of the present de- 
pression in railroad values. In the case before us 
there has been no railroad duplication, no reckless 
precipitancy in wars of rates, and no specially adverse 
State legislation. Whatever complications there may 
have been elsewhere, there can be little doubt that the 
responsibility for the loss in this case belongs to the 
Inter-state Commerce Act. 


18 


Mr. Adams on the Relations of Railroads to Their Em- 
ployes. 

The *‘ Railroad Series ” of articles in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine, which was intermitted for one month, and re- 
sumed in March in an admirable paperon the Railway 
Mail Service, by ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. 
James, is continued in the April number by a short 
paper from Charles Francis Adams on the Prevention 
of Strikes. To those familiar with Mr. Adams’ writ- 
ings it is needless to say that his essay is a clear and 
forcible one. In a prefatory note he explains that 
the article was written in 1886, but suppressed because 
it was doubted whether it would be politic to publish 
it then. Mr. Adams assumes, however, that the Bur- 
lington strike, which has occurred since then, has not 
removed the necessity for the measures he recom- 
mends, nor effected any marked change in the morale 
of the great body of railroad employés of the country. 

Mr. Adams’ argument may be quickly summarized. 
Referring to the difficulties between railroad compa- 
nies and their men, and to the usual methods of nego- 
tiation in such cases, he says: 

No impartial tribunal for hearing charges of misdemeanor 
against an employé has yet been provided; neither, as aru.e, 
has the suggestion of such a tribunal been looked upon with 
favor either by the official or the employé., The latter is apt 
to argue that he already has such a tribunal in the executive 
committee of his own labor organization; and a tribunal, 
too, upon which he can depend to decide always in his favor. 
‘Lhe official, on the other hand, contends that if he is to be 
responsible for results he must have the power of arbitrarily 
dismissing the employé. Without it he will not be able to 
maintain discipline. The two arguments, besides answering 
each other, divide the railroad service into hostile camps. 
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The executive committees of the labor organizations practi- 
cally cannot save the members of those organizations from 
being got rid of, though they do in many cases protect them 
against summary discharges; and on the other hand, the offi- 
cial, in the face of the executive committee, enjoys only in 
theory the power of summary discbarge. The situation is, 
accordingly, false and bad. It provokes hostility. The one 
party boasts of a protection which he does not enjoy; the 
other insists upon a power which he dares not exercise. 

A strike almost always presupposes a lack of faith 
in their employer on the part of employés. Gener- 
ally they have been told that the wages are as high as 
the income of the business will warrant, and a strike 
implies that they do not believe this statement. Look- 
ing at the question in this way, the available means 
for the prevention of strikes must be looked for in the 
line of renewing or strengthening the confidence of 
men in theiremployers. Mr. Adams does not pro- 
pose any new or startling scheme for doing this. He 
simply urges the general and systematic adoption of 
methods already well known. The organization of 
the service must be more complete and permanent, 
and fluctuations in the amount of work must be pro~ 
vided for by a temporary body of men. For instance, 
the Union Pacific employed 12,000 men in the dullest 
season. These should constitute the regular organized 
force. The 2,000 additional necessary at certain sea- 
sons may be called the transient class, who will strive 
to get into the permanent class. To induce 
them to thus strive Mr. Adams would increase wages 
—say one per cent. a year—at intervals of five years, 
for faithful service. Promotion should be strictly by 
merit, and merit only. To provide against the fear 
of unjust dismissal from the organized service an 
impartial tribunal for the decision of disputes should 
be provided. There should be hospital, pension and 
insurance funds, to which the company and the per- 
manent employés should contribute. Railroad educa- 
tional institutions would naturally follow. ‘* Prop- 
erly handled, a vast economy would be effected 
through them.” The morale of the service would be 
raised; and the morale is important, even invaluable. 
These institutions, in so far as their support was borne 
by the company, would become regular items of ex- 
pense in the appropriations made by the directors. 
But the keystone by which all other agencies are to 
be held to the harmonious performance of their func- 
tions is an impartial tribunal, as just mentioned. If 
the employé owns a share of a fund he should help 
manage it. If his position depends upon good be- 
havior he has a right to be heard in the organization 
of the board which is to decide what good behavior 
is. No system will succeed which does not recognize 
these rights. The tribunal, therefore, should consist 
of a small committee of employés to meet the com- 
mittee of the employer—to wit, the directors. The 
Union Pacific, for example, would have fifteen men, 
one from each of five divisions for the mechanical, 
operating and permanent way departments, respect- 
ively. These fifteen would delegate a committee to 
meet the directors, and in case of a deadlock an ar- 
bitrator previously chosen would untie the knot, This 
is the gist of Mr. Adams’ argument. 

Strikes are about as old as history, and for all 
practical purposes we may agree that the Burlington 
strike has settled nothing. It has been commonly 
said that the effect of the contest of the Brother 
hood of Locomotive Engineers with the Boston & 
Maine in 1877 influenced the position and ac’s of the 
order for the following eleven years. In like manner 
it may be predicted that the contest of 1888 will be 
well remembered all over the country for a decade at 
least. But in planning remedies for a difficulty of 
this kind periods much longer than ten years should 
be considered; and it is to be remembered that the 
locomotive engineers constitute but one class of 
railroad employés. It may be readily admitted then, 
that if railroad companies van reasonably do any- 
thing, beyond what they are already doing, towards 
strengthening their employés’ loyalty they should do it. 
The morale of the employés is- indeed an element the 
value of which cannot well be overrated. Any one who 
has observed different railroads closely cancall to mind 
instances in which a gradual destruction of the esprit 
de corps in the officers and men of the operating de- 
partment has been followed by increased frequency of 
accidents and by obvious decline in the efficiency of 
the service, The condition of the permanent way 
and of the machinery has improved by steadily in- 
creasing expenditures, but the train accidents have 
nevertheless grown more numerous. Mr. Adams’ 
three main recommendations, (1) the establishment of 
an employés’ fund, (2) of railroad educational institu- 
tions and (3) of a tribunal, may, therefore, be dis- 
cussed with regard to their relative value and their 
practicability. — 

An employés’ fund, like those of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Reading roads, is now well 








known, and the subject was discussed in these col- 
umns last week. If men are to be induced to give 
up the outside organizations which they have estab- 
lished for insurance and similar purposes, it is im- 
portant that the employer give them a tangible pe- 
cuniary benefit in return. Relief associations afford 
a good channel for this, because they are similar in 
nature to the independent organizations, and, there- 
fore, will be understood; and they are practicable be- 
cause they are in a sense popular. That is, an object- 
ing director could be got to vote for the expenditure 
of $50,000 in this way who would not vote a similar 
sum fora bald increase of wages. Railroad educa- 
tional institutions are needed, and any com- 
pany that will establish anything of the kind will 
benefit both itself and the community at 
large. Objectors to anything savoring of paternal 
government of employés can, of course, make a 


point here, but in the present great need for | 


suitable education of young men in the com- 
plex art of railroading, most men will be willing 
to set aside these theories for the time being. On the 
other hand, the education of young men for the 
community at large is a work which the average 
director, aiming at dividends, has little relish for. 
The Pennsylvania’s invaluable work of this kind 
in its technical departments has perhaps been fully as 
valuable to other roads all over the country as to 
itself, for many of the graduates have immediately 
gone to distant fields, A company cannot grow this 
fruit for itself unless it plants trees enough to also 
supply all the apple-stealing boys in the neighbor- 
hood. Again, these institutions, like relief associa- 
tions, are of doubtful value without an assurance of 


permanence, and a chief obstacle to their establish- | 


ment is the difficulty of securing this. The Balti- 
more & Ohio technical school for apprentices was 
suddenly starved to death when the company became 
financially embarrassed. But the spirit of Mr. 
Adams’ proposition may be brought into play and 
made to foster good feeling between the rail- 
road company and its employés, whether the 
method of carrying it out be elaborate or the opposite. 
And, in truth, we may, before going any further, as- 
sume that the essential feature of each particular of 
Mr. Adams’ plan is a question of spirit. Not so much 
what railroad companies do for or to their men, but 
the way in which they do it is the matter to be settled. 
His third and main point, the impartial tribunal, is 
simply a method for working justice smoothly and 
seasonably instead of forcibly and_ with ‘‘ bad blood,” 
as by the custom which it is sought to supplant. It 
is indeed true that for a large company, like the 
Union Pacific, to spend $100,000 in a year for the 
benefit of its employés should be regarded as a com- 
paratively small item, but the way in which it makes 
the expenditure is of the highest importance. A 
horizontal increase of pay may simply encourage lazy 
or unthinking men to soon demand still more, while 
all the good results expected may be attained by a 
much smaller sum if it is applied discriminatingly. 
It is familiar knowledge that a free ride costing the 
road almost nothing is appreciated by sensible em- 
ployés at its true value to them, which may be fifty 
times the actual cost to the company. 

A conference committee should be the normaj 
means for meeting all seriously contested questions 
coming up between employer and employé. Sucha 
committee should be regarded as a necessity on every 
road whose force of men is too large for the general 
manager to follow the old fashion of acquainting him- 
self with all his men personally, and in fact is the only 
rational provision for bridging over changes of ad- 
ministration, even on small roads. Employez will 
desire to guard against fickle stockholders, just as 
surely as the owners will desire to look out for irre- 
sponsible workmen. The engineers on a prominent 
road lately said: ‘‘ If we could be assured of the per- 
manency of the present management, we should desire 
no grievance committee.” But, as railroad managers, 
unlike government officials, sometimes die or resign, 
an organization not wholly dependent upon personal 
elements is necessary. This joint committee of di- 
rectors and delegated employés should have the ut- 
most stability and permanency possible to be given it, 
for the reason that a change in the administratiou of 
a railroad may constitute one of the most important 
crises in the relations of its employés to it. One of 
the greatest dangers to whick a relief organization or 
an apprentices’ school could be subject would be the 
accession of a new management possibly out of 
sympathy with it. This is apparent to any one who 
will consider the methods of some roads managed in 
Wall street. 

Concerning the methods to be pursued by a body of 
this kind Mr. Adams says nothing, and there is per- 
haps nothing to be said. To formulate rules before- 


hand for its government would very likely be impos- 
sible. But a question at once suggested by the history 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is the 
propriety of employing hired spokesmen. Much of 
the success of the Brotherhood has been due to the 
conservative nature and the eminent fitness of its 
chief diplomatist. But men of skill, patience, and the 
varied resources necessary are not plenty on every 
road, and to bring in an advocate from outside of the 
force of employés would be taking astep not provided 


| 


for in Mr, Adams’ scheme. The professions 
of a president that he met the _ representa- 
tive of the employés on perfect equality 


might not always avail to prevent the feeling of dis- 
content which results from a conviction that the 
parties to a contest have been unequally matched. 
Possibly few bodies of men could be relied upon to - 
select discreet men as attorneys, and quite likely they 
could find few men qualified for the place if they 
sought for one ; but men who know themselves to be 
| poor talkers ought to have the privilege of engaging 
| assistance as freely as it was accorded to diffideut 
| lovers in the times of Miles Standish, even if they do, 
| like the captain, wreck their own cause in using the 
| privilege. 
| The whole successof Mr. Adams’ plan hinges on the 
| creation of the “permanent force” eager to retain 
| their positions, This eagerness must be kept alive by 
| decided pecuniary advantages; the mere freedom from 
jaagen dismissal will not be enough, or at least it 
will not be a great advance beyond present conditions. 
To get the Locomotive Engineers to abandon the in- 
surance feature of their brotherhood there must bea 
—— advantage offered, and they cannot be hin- 
dered from assisting their brethren on other roads if 
they find it agreeable and believe it profitable to do 
so. The pecuniary consideration at once raises the 
question, Will the stockholder approve this ? Tomake 
| the cost of a hospital fund or of a steadily increasing 
| payroll a ‘‘ regular item of expense” is a vital point in 
| the plan, 
It is needless to speculate as to why railroad direc- 
tors have not heretofore adopted so simple and 
excellent an idea as Mr. Adams now puts forth. The 
old and well-known reason, too exclusive attention 
to immediate financial results, trite as it is, about 
| covers the case. When income has been good the 
| general manager has settled all questions with a little 
money that was not missed. When hard times have 
come on the voleuno has slept so quietly that its 
presence was unsuspected until it suddenly burst 
forth, and then there was no time for gentle methods, 
If directors do not now follow Mr. Adams’ good ad- 
vice it will be because they think that the Burlington 
strike has settled the question for a time. This is 
not the only feature in which directors are short 
sighted, as our readers know. If _ directors 
do not increase men’s pay for length of service 
it will be because they feel confident that the hope of 
promotion will alone be enough to retain their devo- 
tion. This hope has been sufficient generally hither- 
to; but as our country fills up, and new openings on 
the frontier are fewer and fewer, this state of things 
will change. This principle of increasing the pay 
with the length of service is recognized as valuable. 
In the army, for instance, 10 per cent. of the ‘‘ pay 
proper” of commissioned officers is added each five 
years up to a maximum increase of 40 per cent. after 
20 years’ service. But, if we are to judge by the past, 
most railroad directors will have to be very vigorously 
educated before tliey will apply the principle exten- 
sively. 











Cost of Service as a Basis of Rates. 


The relative cost of different classes of traffic is al- 
ways worth studying. It is a necessary element in 
determining the general policy of a railroad with re- 
gard to rates. But it is not the sole factor in rate- 
making, nor, on the whole, the primary one. Any 
attempt to treat it assuch is bad for the public as 
well as for the railroads. 

People who try to base rates on cost of service alone, 
start from some entirely wrong assumptions. A cor- 
respondent, who has studied the various elements of 
cost with a good deal of care, states as an axiom that 
‘‘all permanent traffic should share general expenses 
in due proportion.” Let us see what would be the 
result of carrying this out to its logical conclusion. 
A railroad company sees a chance to develop a 


large coal traffic. This traffic wiil do little 
more than pay the direct expenses of hand- 
ling it. Is the company to refuse to do it, 


simply because it does not pay its proportion 
of the general expenses, and is not likely te do so? 
This would obviously be a most short-sighted view. 
Cheap coal is a great indirect benefit to manufactur- 
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ers all along the line. 
they pay the general expenses of the road by their 


manufacwured products which cheap coal has enabled | 
be | 


them to produce advantageously? Would it 
better for them not to manufacture at ail, in order 
that somebody’s cost-of-service principle may not be 
violated by carrying coal at a rate which leaves little 
profit ? 

This is not an unfair or exceptional instance. Tail- 
road traffic has been developed by making a system 
of barely profitable rates for cheap goods which could 
not be moved at high rates, but could be had in large 
quantities at low rates, This added traffic, so far 
from causing other goods to bear extra burdens, has 
been a means of reducing rates all around. It has so 
increased the volume of railroad business that the 


proportion of general expenses has become relatively | 
less for each shipment, even of those goods which | 


have to pay more than their share of such expenses. 
Itis a very incomplete view of the subject to say 


that ‘the reduction in cost of carrying freigbt has} 
sar-loads more than any | 


been because of increased 
other reason.” This is simply one link in a chain of 
“auses. More goods for each car, more paying weight 
foreach locomotive-mile, and more traffic for each 
mile of track have combined to make lower 
rates possible. None of these things could 
have been fully developed alone. Each was 
in some sense dependent on the other. Better car) 
and train economy made it possible to secure larger 
traffic; but larger tratfic was what made it possible | 
to utilize car space and locomotive power to ad- 
vantage. A railroad which should confine attention 
to ove branch of economy would soon find its possi- 
bilities in that direction limited. And a policy which 


should undertake to force all goods to bear a fixed | 


proportion of the general expenses would involve a 
mistake of just this kind. 

By giving the commercial department of a railroad | 
freedom in developing business, we enable all these 
processes to go on side by side. By making it a mere 


servant of the operating department we prevent such | 


progress. Of course, the result of the present system 
is by no means an ideal one. The railroad agent 


often goes to the extreme of recklessly disregard- 


ing cost, and makes’ rates which do _ his 
road harm. But in general it may be said} 


that the test of the value of a reduction is to be found 
in its effect on earnings. If it increases volume of 
traftic fast enough to give a decided increase in gross 
earnings, the presumption is im its favor. If gross 
earnings increase faster than operating expenses, this 
presumption becomes a certainty. Whether the new 
traftic does or does not pay its proportion of general 
expenses or even of track maintenance is quite im- 
material, The railroad and the public are better off 
with the reduction than without it. 

The same set of considerations can be applied to 
passenger business. 
distance passenger charges, and would practically 
stop the sale of commutation tickets on all but a very 
few roads. Yet, where American passenger traffic 
profitable, the money has been made by the develop- 
ment of just such short distance traffic. The practical 
effect of basing passenger rates on an adjustment of 
mileage and terminal charges would be to prevent 
such trattic from being developed locally until a road 
was rich enough to reduce passenger rates all 
the lines. 

Of course, the chance for making reductions to de- 
velop traffic gives the freight agents a dangerous 
power. But the effort to base rates on cost of service 
is apt to have the still worse effect of preventing de- 
velopment altogether. 
what the Inter-state Commerce Commission has done 


18 


along 


—more consistently in its earlier decisions than in its| 


later ones—to 


on the neces 


admit that rates are to be based 
sities of traffic rather than on relative 
cost, and to insist that this principle shall be ap- 
plied equitably. Equa! commercial needs must 
have equal recognition. This principle is hard to 
apply; but if consistently carried out it gives the 
traffic department of a railroad at once the necessary 
independence and the necessary control. It leaves it 
free to serve the public efliciently, and at the sama 
time not free to sacrifice one section of the public to 
another. The advocates of cost of service as the sole 
basis of rates, in their anxiety to avoid the second 
would destroy the first also. 





February Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in February, given in this 
number. includes 51 collisions, 62 derailments and 
accidents; a total of 117 accidents, in whic 
killed and 88 injured. 


5 other 
b 23 persons were 


Are these men cheated because | 


A system of rates based on cost | 
. . . ° e | 
of service would cause a universal increase in short 


The sensible thing to do is! 


These accidents are classified as follows : 
| C OL LISIONS : 


scr raisoce DKKAEEAER DENA M AEA RV USRE A Mase keene ee Gece ee ce 29 
Butting SEER Rp, eee ee eh Ce rrr Bot ee ek eee Eee Te 15 
Crossing and REA EONS RARER ie TES ADD HORE NTR e 

| 
DERAILMENTS : 
I ei ae ee eee eg Cha case bEeearaheeahomas 9 


Broken bridge BM ARORBLC. ois oc acicis cectses ears cae 
Defective switch F 3 
Broken frog....... 
| Broken wheel........ 
Broken axle... 
Broken truck..... 
Broken coupling. 
LW ae 
Rail removed for repairs. Laken geeaee esecee keene 
a switching. ; 

Cattle on track.. 
Re 436 ssGamd SHA ven Kara ROR ee e-0s Seaaehe'a entrees 
tS rere 2% 





= 


| OTHER ACCIDENTs : 

| Boiler explosion.... iwaie a6 

| Broken parallel or c onnec ting- co, ae a 
Explosion of dynamite 


Total number of accidents...... ......0.ccsccscecerceces 
The causes of collisions where given were as fcllows : 


But- Crossing 


tear. ting. a Total. 
Trains breaking in two.. 4 5 
Minplaced switch ............se0s0 3 ry 3 
Failure to give or observe signal. 2 1 2 oS) 
Mistake in giving or under — 
ing orders .... “ ‘ " 1 1 
Miscellaneous. . . 1 4 : 14 
DIN Acs canedie cekbekeuaacts 10 9 4 23 
Tats 0 | EAR Gey meer pre: rece e 29 15 7 5 | 
A general classific ation shows: 
Col- Derail- Other 
lisions. ments. Accd’ts. Total. I 
Defects of road.. speed ys 16 ‘ 16 
| Defects of equipme ies 5 ue 5 ll 4 20 16 | 
Negligence in operating........ 22 6 én 28 24 
Unforeseen obstructions....... 1 6 1 8 7 
DIN i6cs.0c odainecixaee ca’ 23 22 45 39 
MR in Schau nencakepessaale 51 61 5 117 100 
The number of 1 trains involved is as follows : 
Collisions. De — Other. Total.  P.c. 
Passenger. . : 2 32 20 
Freight and other. 87 rv 3 134 80 
Total. . 100 61 5 166 100 
The casualties may be divided as follows: 
Derail- Other 
KILLED. Collisions. ments. acc’ds. Total.  P.«. 
Employés,.......... 10 7 3 20 87 
Passengers. 1 1 4 
Others...... 2 2 9 
Total. 12 8 3 23 100 
INJURED. 
Employés 21 14 4 39 44 
Passengers. 10 36 3 49 56 
| Total. ‘ 31 50 7 8&8 100 
The casualties to passengers and employés, when divided 


according to the classes of causes, appear as follows: 


Pass. Pass. Emp. Emp. 
killed. injured. killed. injured. 
Defec s of road. ; wa 2 2 
Defects of equipment. ‘es 3 3 8 
Negligence in operating... 1 7 15 20 
Unforeseen obstructions | 4 
3 1 
_and maliciousness / : 
Unexplained. 24 
Total.. aetna ieaalads 1 49 20 39 | 
Eleven accidents caused the death of one or more 

| persons, and 28 caused injury but not death, leaving 78 (67 
per cent. of the whole) which caused no personal injury 
worthy of record. 

The comparison with February, 1888 and 1887, shows: 
1889. 1888. 1887. 
SRR OOMIMONG 5.5 5 5a:0 cic c0ssachscscaces 29 30 24 | 
ea ee reer ee 15 21 31 | 
Crossing and other collisions........ 7 6 
Derailments...... iGaves aeae 104 67 
Other acc ide ERR ET ERA eee eres y pees 5 13 
EE the. b, Seecanewaswey Kanto: 117 174 132 
Employé 8 kille SERRE SOEs He. 20 21 21 

NGM oS re soc onc cose base 3 7 34 | 
Einployés injured. moceias 39 99 jl 
ES i. a ere or 49 65 55 

| Passenger trains involved............ 32 70 54 

| Average per day: 

NAIM Foe oy 5s: da sik ss wae tebe ees 4.21 5.93 4.71 
RS aS ee aries: . 0.82 0.97 1.96 
Injured........ SE RS re 3.14 5.66 3.78 

| Average per accident ; 

PRN cng. o5 ic. 4<-n's/atie kdXK ERAS EN ORAS ON 0.195 0.162 0.417 
Injured... . 0.752 0.953 0.803 | 


We find no report of any passenger killed in a passenger 
train this month. The one passenger kiiled was a drover. 
The two ‘‘otber” persons were stealing aride. One of the 
most startling derailments of the month, 
PAs; 
having reached us. A derailment in the Rocky Mountains 
(9th) is classed as from defects of equipment, because the 
train broke in two; but we suspect that a true classification 
would place this clearly under the head of negligence. If de- 
pendence was placed upon “‘straigbt air” brakes alone there, 
cule seem to bave been a wrong principle followed at 
headquarters, while if the automatic was in use the state- 
ment that breakage of hose rendered the train unmanageable 
needs further explanation. 

The collision and consequent fire at Boyd’s, Me., 
have referred to before, 


which we 


dent inthe February list, though the derailment of a switcbing 
| engine at Springfield, Mo, on the 3d, is reported to have 
killed more persons. The Maine accident, though noticeable 
| chiefly because of the burning of the cars and the special 
lessons it gives on the steam-heating question, should after 
all be first considered in its bearing upon the question of 
facing point switches and safe signaling arrangements: 
| Fires in cars, bad as they are, very seldom involve danger 
until after the occurrence of a derailment or collision, and 
we shall have mavy supporters in our argument if we pro- 
| ceed on the theory that the prevention of the smash-up is the 
first duty, and that consideration uf what happens afterward 








that near Ralston, | 
is classed as unexplained, no information as to its cause | 


is in some resvects the worst acci- | 


! r . . s 
should be made secondary. This train was approaching an 

unprotected facing point switch at some 30 miles an hour. 

| The view was either short from the curvature of the line or 


| was obscured by the snow in the air, or both. The 
temperature was very low and the train was a 
little late. The common-sense view, one that would 


| be given off-band by a novice, and, in fact, the view held by 
| many railroad officers, if we may judge by old rules 
| still standing in many codes, would be to slacken speed un- 
| der such circumstances. But this idea, honored as it in 
time-table rules, is not followed much in practice; and why? 
This was a through line to be sure, but with only two 
through trains daily it cannot be classed as of the highest im- 
| portance, and the competition to be met cannot be regarded 
}asvery sharp. If, however, making time was absolutely es- 
seutial would it not be better to run very fast on the open 
road, so as to have time to spare at switches? One obiection 
to this isthe prejudice against irregular speeds or, rather, 
in favor of uniform speeds. But what are we to 
Must railroads continue to suffer the odium that is heaped 
|upon them when a misplaced switch causes a disaster ? 
| ‘the remedies ordinarily recommended are more switch at- 
| tendants, double track, distant signals; but where a road 
|cannot aiford these and still insists on making quick time 
between termini, what is its proper course? Plainly to :un 


is 


do? 


trains more slowly at dangerous points and faster at 
others. The block system should ke employed when snow is 


blowing furiously, but it will not provide against switches 

like this when the agent is in his office, and the swit-b 

| handled by other men unfamiliar with it. It is true that the 

public demands roads before there is business enough to pay 
for running trains both safely and rapidly, but railroad di- 
rectors cannot escape a large share of the responsibility. 

The conductor who depends upon his engineer to see that 
the right to the road is not violated, who is still a numerous 
fellow, evidently was the cause of a collision on the 13tb, 
where a watch was a little slow. The class of cases where 
the conductor perhaps cannot always obviate fhe conse- 
quences of the runners’ blunder is exemplified by the collision 
at Tuckahoe, Va., on the 3d. The conductor may fully under- 
stand his order in such a case as this, and intend to see that it 
is carried out, but unless he is alert on the instant he may let 
the train run 50 or 100 rods too far, which may cause a bad 
collision. Only the very best discipline will make men alive 
to the danger they are liable to in circumstances of this 
kind. 

Two freight derailments reported as unexplained were 
clearly attributable to either bad track or bad trucks, but 
no one can apportion the fault. The trains were pulling 
out of a poorly laid side track and certain cars would vot 
turn the curve. The cars were good enough for good track 
and the track was good enough for good cars, so that the 
blame must be laid on both read and car departments or else 
-| upon neither. A clearer case was the derailment at a frog 

near New Britain, Conn., the 27th, where it is explicitly 
stated that the frog was all right, but the driving tires very 
old and worn. [fall reporters inquired into causes as close 
| as was done in this case, the list of ‘‘unexplained” 
ments would not need to be so long as it sometimes is. 
| The worst accident, in 
| account was that at St. George, 
being outside the United States, 
ord, 








derail 








February of which we have any 
Ont., on the 27ihb, which, 
is not included in our rec- 
It was described in the Railroad Gazette of March &, 
Among other accidents in Canada was a crossing collision 
at Brampton, the 27th, where a Grand Trunk freight train 
cut through a Canadian Pacific freight without being de- 
railed nor scarcely slackened. The engineer and fireman 
| jumped off and the train ran two miles before tbe 
3 | brakeman stopped it. Near Ruckwood, Ont., a night 
114g miles with a broken wheel and safely 
long bridge. The special value cf the 
block system in winter illustrated by collision 
near Guelph, Ont., the 12th, where a man was sent out with 
a red light to protect a train stuck in the snow, but was not 
seen. Similar collisions will be found in our ac< under 
| date of 7th, 19th and 22d. The serious passenger train col- 
lision at Boyd’s Siding, Me., was also owing partly to tke 
| runner’s view being obscured by snow. In Mexico the Monte- 
zuma special was derailed at Baretaran on the Mexican Inter- 
national the 19th, and one of its palatial cars had to be leftat 
Piedras Negras. Train wreckers tampered with a switch, 
| the reports said. A train on the Iateroceanic with President 
Diaz on board was derailed ‘by an obstruction” about the 
same time. 


; express ran 
crossed a 





is a 


ount 








| 
Annual Report. 





Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis System. 
| —The earnings and expenses of the roads constituting this 





system (Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati & Springfield, Indianapolis & St. Louis) are as 
| follows: 
1888. 1887. 
} Karnings, RS on Caravan sieaicednd ins $4,958,639 $5,417,940 
PASSENGET.........-- 2... eee 2,160,804 2/006,237 7 
Total, including miscellaneous....... 7,6i1,412 8 056,008 
Operating expenses............. _— 5, 329, 727 5,235,730 
UII 05.0 0100.00 48355 00h tes cds 2,281,685 2, 820,278 
| Taxes, interest and rentals........... 1,891,691 2,023, 276 
| Balancs........0scccsssevcccesecvecscees 389,993 797,001 


From this balance a dividend of 114 per cent. was paid on 
the capital stock of the company in February, 1889. 

Like so many other roads, this system shows both a de- 
crease in revenue and au increase in expenses. Part of the 
| apparent decrease in revenue is due to a change in methods 
lof accounting; but there still remains a real loss of $309,- 
000 in actual earnings. The decrease in freight earnings was 
$459,000; the increase in passenger earnings $155,000. 

The fall in freight earniugs was mainly due to decregsed 
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rates. The freight statistics for the two years were as fol- 
lows: 
S88. 1887. 
UNNI Ti ssa oink ore atlbamrndios obmione hein ae ae 5,784,055 5, 895,924 
-+++ 715,286,000 727,814,000 
0.693 cts. 0.744 cts. 





The low rates were due to the war of tariffs, which began 
with live stock, and extended over a large proportion of the 
traffic. The loss from this source is estimated at $364,000. 

Passenger statistics are as follows: 


1888. 1887. 
ee on ook cn wale dae 3,174,875 2,740,962 
ie. | ee erreren 106,269,000 91,778,000 


2.186 cts. 
Here the increase in traffic was so great as much more 

than to make up for the reduction in fares. The receipts: 

from this source were larger than in any previous year of the ! 

company’s history, and the volume of traffic very much | 

larger. 
The increase in operating expenses was due to unusual re- | 

pairs of equipment. | 
The capital amount is as follows: 











NO 5.5.6 056-9 nb tedwete nese kdeeesnsaeasen $14,991,600 
sn sn cinkl bau skis asad tecahter aakbadeubda seek UNabeae 10,437,000 
CO PION cic. ncxabcatessasuesscupuwaueencenes 803,007 
SRR neater ee Seren a Ne Pree ts Barer ee 566, LO4 

$26,807,711 


The surplus shows an apparent reduction of four and 
a half million doilars; but thisis due toa readjustment of 
the capital account 1ecently rendered possible by a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in favor of the C. C. C. 
& L., in its suit against the St. Louis, A’ton & Terre Haute. 
There is no actual loss, but simply an improved method of 
statement. 








The changes proposed at the recent conference of railroad 
commissioners for the form of annual report to the 
Inter-state Commerce Commissioners are trifling. The 
division of all expenses as ‘‘chargeable to freight or passen- 
ger business,” even when they cannot be distributed in this 
way, still continues. No change has been made by which 
material and supplies are to be ccunted as current assets; 
provision bas simply been made that they may be appended 
as a note in the table. The railroad men tried to secure some | 
change in both these respects, but without success. About| 
the matter of freight and passenger distribution we are sor- 
ry. As for the current liability balance, that is not of much 
use apy Way; so that if, as between two equally inexpensive 
forms, the Commissioners prefer one rather than another, | 
we see no reason why their wishes should not be gratified. 
Such detailed changes as have been adopted make the blank 
a little more explicit, but do not alter it in any essential 
features. The provision to have state reports made for the 
year ending June 830—the same date as those of the Inter- | 
state Commission—is good. Wetrust that this will be the 
beginning of still grcater uniformity in state and national | 
requirements. 











lu the Railroad Gazette, June 5, 1885, was published a| 
description, with full working drawings, of the single bell | 
chime whistles, which have since come largely into use on loc: - 
motives. 
road company using the whistles, without irformation of | 
patented features, we bad no means of knowing that it was | 
a proprietary article. This has given rise to the impression | 
that the device is public property, and at least two railroad 
companies bave, in consequence, been marufacturing them 
for their own use. OtherS may be similarly misled, our 
drawings being complete and correct enough to work from, 
and as further loss and annoyance may be thereby caused to 
the owners, we desire to state that the single bel) chime 
whistle is covered by patents dated Jan. 30, 1877, and 
Sept. 2, 1884, and that the Crosby Steam Gauge & 
Valve Co., of Boston, is the sole licensee and manu- 
facturer, and no others have the right to make it. This co: 
rection has been made once before, but the pursuit of au 
error is a stern chase and a long one. 





Probably neither the Canadian Pacific stockholders nor 
those of the transcontinental roads south of the border are 
greatly alarmed by the latest news from Victoria, B. C. 
That news that a bill is before the legislature of the 
Province to incorporate the ** Western Transcontinental 
Railroad, which is to be the first link in the second throuzh 
Canadian railroad.” The capital is *‘ fixed at $50,000,000, 
with power to increase.” —aturally the Grand Trunk is said 
to be behind this fine scheme. Considering the condition of 
the Canadian Pacific in particular, and of the transconti- 
nental business in general, nothing in the way of railroad 
schemes seeras much less likely to be carried out than another 
through line still furtber north. 


is 








A committee of the Western Society of Engineers has 
under investigation the practicability of making translucent, 
profile and cross-section papers for blue printing. The com- 
mittee has found that one manufacturer will furnish profile 
paper on thin bond paper for 75 centsa sheet of 21 x 23 in, 
We find that profile ruling can be had in this city on tracing 
cloth for $1 per sheet. The chairman of the Chicago Com- 
mittee thinks that it can be supplied for 30 cents per sheet 
on bond paper, or 60 cents on tracing cloth, and proposes to 
experiment to that end if satisfied that there is a sufficient 
demand tor the material. We should suppos: that there 
could be no doubt ot the demand. 








The news comes from Lima, Peru, under date of March 
24 that the famous Verrugas viaduct bas been swept away 
by a flood. It is thought very unlikely that it should have 
been destroyed in this way, for a flood has been unheard of 
there for hundreds of years. It may, however, have been 


As the dr wings were furnished to us by the rail- nothing on the subject 





wrecked by rocks falling from the mountains above. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Elements of Machine Design. By J. F. Klein, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh University. The 
Comenius Press, Bethlehem, Pa. 

The title of this work is to some extent a misnomer, as it 
vaturally leads one to suppose it a treatise on the designing 
of machines, Inthe preface, however, the purpose of the 
book is restricted to the ‘‘ designing of the most important of 
the machine parts that occur in practice,” and the further 
staterrent is made that it is not a complete treatise even on 
the **‘ machine parts” represented, frequent reference being 
required tothe larger works of Reuleaux and Unwin. Had 
the author given bis book some other name, for instance, 
‘‘A Treatise on Mechanical Details,” or simply *‘ Mechanical 
Details,” be would have more nearly expressed its import 
and contents, for tbe work is not strictly upon design at all, 
and machine parts is not at present an English expression: 
nor is it likely to become one. 

Prof. Klein begins his task with certain sections upon the 
various fastenings in use, viz.: Screw threads, bolts and 
nuts, setscrews, etc.; the rivets and joints for wrought-iron 
and steel plates; keys, gibs, cotters, etc. Each section is illus 
trated by a plate very neatly and carefu!ly prepared, printed 
on bond paper, giving examples of the various forms dis- 
cussed in the test. The plates are not numbered, as they 
ought to be, for the sections to which they refer. The refer- 
ences to the plate might have been much simpler. Instead of 
using a long list of symbols for the various dimensions and 
proportions of the “‘machine parts” represented, it would 
have been, in many cases, easier and shorter to repeat the 
words symbolized. 

The processes are usually well explained, and the matter 
regularly progressive, as itsbould be. The author has evi- 
dently given much attention to the best modern practice and 
books, and the mathematical work is well and thoroughly 
done. 

The value of the kook would have been much enhanced 
both for student and teacher bad Prof. Klein given briefly 
the additional forms and methods for which, in many cases, 
he refers to Releaux and Unwin, such as forms of keys and 
methods of securing them other than those described in Sec 
tion V. ; 

In the sections upon toothed wheels and gearing the same 
system of reference is continued. With the expenditure of 
very little more space and labor this book might have been 
made to embody briefly the principles elucidated so ably by 
Willis, Rankine, Unwin, Reuleaux, etc. Nothing is said of 
Camus, the first great miad that laid down clearly the correct 
principles of gearing, which were afterwards put into practi- 
cal shape by Willis and others. 

Section X. discusses worm gearing in the same way. We 
were astonished to find in this section no reference to the 
variation of worm gearing called “‘ spiral gearing,” used by 
many good builders, sellers especially, for planing machines, 
etc. Sections X1. and XIL. on the contrary, which treat of 
belting, pulleys, cone pulleys, etc., are most thoroughly 
worked up, and are complete in themselves. We have seen 
better presented or more ably 
handled. The carefully prepared tables are a valuable por- 
tion of this section. Sections XIII. and XIV. contaiu the 
standard information on shafts, pivots, bearings, journals, 
connecting rods, ete., arranged in eve1y convenient shape. 
A good index follows, and the volume is then completed by a 
series of nine tables on bond paper, carefully worked out and 
beautifully executed, for laying out profiles of gear teeth of 
all usual curves. These tables are a novel and peculiar fea- 
ture of great value in such a treatise. Prof. Klein may be 
congratulated upon their conception and introduction. 





Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Convention of the Road 
masters’ Association of America, and Proceedings of 
the Sixth Annual Convention of the New England 
Roadmasters’ Association. 

The valuable reports of the meetings of these two bodies 
are now received in pamphlet form- That of the national 
asscciation contains several illustrations of the standard, 
recommended by the committees at the conventions. The 
proceedings of both conventions were published at consider- 
able length and discussed in these columns last fall, and there 
is no orcasion to say anything more about them at this 
time. 


Annual Report of the Minister of Railways and Canals of 
the Dominion of Canada, for the Fiscal Year ending 
June 30, 1888. 


This report, the scope and form of which are well known 
to many of our readers, comes to us through Mr. Collingwocd 
Schreiber, Chief Engineer and General Manager of Govern- 
ment Railways. According to the report the year was 
marked by much activity in railroad construction, while the 
receipts of the roads already in operation show a degree of 
prosperity exceeding anything heretofore reached iv Canada. 
Thirteen new lints were added to the list of Canadian roads, 
making a total of 64 companies. At the close of the year 
there were 12,332 miles of completed railroad. The capital 
paid in, including government and municipal aid, amounted 
to $683,773,191, equal to $355,500 per mile of road. The 
gross earnings amounted to $38,842,000, or $3,150 a mile, 
having increased nearly $5,500,000 over the previous year. 
The net earnings were $11,217,327, or $900 a mile. The 
operating expenses are 71 per cent. of the gross earnings. 
But 10 passengers were killed in the year’s operations, aud 
in all cases death was due to the carelessness of the victim. 


A Brief History of Patent Legislation in the United States. 
By LD. Walter Brown, Ph. D., 128 Broadway, New York. 


This pampblet presents in condensed form information of 
use to inventors and intending investors in patents. A sum- 





mary of nll the American Statutes is givev, from the Act of 
1790 down to the present time, end the salient features are 
presented of the growth of the patent system to its present 
state. The pamphlet is a bandy book of reference for those 
whom it is intended toserve. It may be obtained of the 
newsdealers. 














TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 
The Schenectady Locomotive Works have recently re- 
ceived an order for building several locomotives for the Fair- 
haven & Southern road, now building. 

The Georgia Southern & Florida has recently ordered 
eight new locomotives. 

The Rhode Island Locomotive Works, of Providence R. L., 
have recently delivered 10 locomotives to the Savanneh, 
Florida & Western, seven to the Brunswick & Western, and 
five to the Charleston & Savannah. 


Bridge Notes. 
The Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan is erecting a 
bri}ge over the Manistee River, which is 65 ft. above high- 
water mark and bas a 200 ft. span. The approaching trestle 
is 1,500 ft. long. 

Bids for a wrought-iron highway bridge over the canal on 
Cabot street, Holyoke, Mass., are called for. This bridge is 
110 ft. long in two equal spans, and 60 ft. wide. 

The Champion Bridge Co., of Wilmington, O., was last 
week awarded a contract to build a 120 ft. iron bridge across 
Slate Creek, at Jeffersonville, Ky. 


Bills have passed the Colorado Legislature providing for 
the erection cf bridges across Grand River, in Hagle County, 
near the mouth of Rock Creek, and for a bridge across Grand 
River at Glenwood Springs, in Garfield Count,. 

Three new bridges are to be built across the Arkansas 
River at Pueblo, Col., by county and private subscription. 

The Tennessee & Ohio last week completed a new Howe 
truss bridge over Holston River. The bridge has two spans 
of 375 ft. each. 

The contracts for the bridge at Belleville, Ont., have been 
awarded as follows: Brown Mfg. Co., Belleville, superstruct- 
ure, $36,835; McNeely & Walters, Lindsay, superstructure, 
$48,224.95; total, $85,049.95. The bridge will be 1,971 ft. 
long, exclusive of the approaches. 

Ross & Sanford, of Baltimore, have under way bridges 
over the Chowan and Roanoke rivers for the Norfolk & 
Carolina road, now building. The bridge over the Chowan 
River has an iron draw and 2,000 ft of piled trestle work. 
The bridge over the Roanoke River nas four spans, the iron 
draw being 200 ft. long. The piers are masonry, the super- 
structure of iron, and the approaches on each side consist of 
3,000 lineal ft. of trestle, piled. 

The New Westminster,JSouthern & Bellingham Bay Ry. & 
Nav. Co. bas cailed for tenders for the coustruction of a 
swing bridge, with a 200 ft. span, over Nooksack River at 
Kingsboro, W. T 

The City Bridge Co. has been reorganized at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., by George E. Wilson, Joshua Rhodes and others of 
Pittsburgh to build a bridge over the Allegheny River be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Allegheny City, for the use of the 
cable road. 

Manufacturing and Business. 


The Manhattan Elevated road in New York bas given the 
Gold Car Heating Co. an order to equip all the cars on the 
fuur lines of the system with the improved Gold coupler, 
with automatic traps. The coupler has been tested during 
the past winter on two of the lines. 


The Thurmond Car Coupling Co. bas resumed control 
of its patents, and bas been experimenting with and perfect- 
ing its coupler, which is the M. C. B. tyre, and the company 
will shortly offer couplers of its approved design. The prin- 
cipal offices of the company will be in New York city, with 
a branch office at 802 F street, Washington. 

Among the recent sales made by A. B. Bowman, of St. 
Louis, dealer in machinery and machirists’ tools are: Large 
engines to Portia, Ark.; to Eureka Springs, Ark., and to 
Mexico; three large Vulcan bammers were sold in St. Louis, 
and a complete machine shop outfit at Topeka, Kan., con- 
sisting of lathes, planer, engines and boiler, drill press and 
small tools for machine and blacksmith shop. A _ beavy 
= also been placed with Mr. Bowman by the Missouri 

acific. ‘ 

The Phetix Railway Supply Co., 15 Cortlandt street, 
New York, bas been appointed General Eastern Agent for 
the Marden Brake Beam Co. 

Wm. Sellers & Co., of Philadelphia, are having an erect- 
ing shop built on their grounds, which will be 115 ft. by 150 
ft., with a height of 24 ft. to the eaves. The roof is to be 
supported on three rows of heavy iron columns, one row of 
which will be in the centre. The walls are to be of brick and 
17 in. thick, and the floor laid in concrete. The building 
will be erected by R. C, Ballenger & Co. 

The Ingersoli-Sargeant Rock Drill Co., has, within a week 
since its organization by the consolidation of the Ingersoll 
and Sargeant Companies, sold three large tunnel plants, 
comprising five air compressors, five air receivers, four 
boilers, pipe, etc. Besides these the company bas received 
orders for several mining plants, and during che week bas 
sold five ston channeling machines, and has recently made 
foreign shipments to Mexico, Wales and British India. 
Complete quarrying outfits, comprising hoisting engines, 
boilers, drills, pumps, ete.. bave been shipped to North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania and Indiana. It is stated that every 
tunnel now under construction in the United States is driven 
exclusively by Ingersoll or Sargeant machinery. 

The fencing on the extension of the Chicago, Kansas & 
Nebraska to Colorado Springs has been recently completed 
by the Western Fence Co., of Chicago. ‘I'he work required 
nearly 2.000 ‘ineal miles of five wire ‘ence with wings and 
gates. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Eames Vac- 
uum Brake Co., held at Watertown, N. Y., March 20, R. 
C. Vilas was elected First Vice-President and Mr. A. P. 
Massey Secretary, vice James H. Slade, resigned. 

Gould & Eberbardt, of Newark, N. J , have been awarded 
the contract for furnishing the Navy Department at Wasb- 
ington, D. C., with an Eberhardt aut«matic gear cutter. 
There were several bids lower than that of Gould & Eber- 
hardt, 

The Lehigh Valley road tas let a contract for a 40-ton 
Thornberg derrick for the Tifft Farm terminus at Buffalo. 

Mr. H. T. Hanna, formerly General Freight Agent Pitts- 
burgh, Marion & Chicago Railroad, will have charge of the 
Freight Department of the Globe Sewer Pipe Co., and all 
matters pertaining to freight, rates, claims, etc., should be 
addressed to him at Pittsburgh. This company has a capacity 
for producing 150 car loads of pipe per day. 

The Deoxudized Metal Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., bas re- 
cently made bronze name-plates for engine builders, macbin- 
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ists and manufacturers, among those a being the 
Westinghouse Air-Brake Co.; the Lane & Bodley Co.; the 
Eagle Iron Works, Detroit; Russell & Co., of¢Massillon, O. ; 
the Benham Hydraulic Motor Co.: of Providence; the Na- 
tional Water Purifying Co.; the Ellithorpe Air Brake Co. ; 
Union Machine Co. ; Strong Locomotive Co.; H. R. Worth- 
ington; the Vulcan Iron Works Co. A specialty of the com- 
pany is the production of anti-friction metals and babbitts 
and an alloy for a wide range of castings, like cylinders, 
pumps, bells, car trimmings, journal bearings, tuyeres for 
blast furnaces. 

A. L. Ide & Son, Springfield, Il]., have received an order 
from the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco, to deliver 
within three weeks two Ide engines of 150 H. P. each and 
one of 100 H. P. They have received orders for 10 engines 
in the last two weeks, all to be delivered within 30 days. 

The Otley Mfg. Co., cf Chicago, manfacturers of Otley’s 
Eureka steam packing cement, has recentiy made a number 
of shipments to the following railroads: The Chicago & 
Northwestern, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Chicage, 
Burlington & Quincy, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, New 
York, Susquehanna & Western, Terre Haute & Indianapolis, 
Missouri Pacific, Grand Rapids & Indiana, Ohio & Missis- 
sippi, Michigan Central, International & Great Northern, 
Boston & Maine and others. 


The Standard Car Heating & Ventilating Co.,of Pittsburgh, 
re-elected the old officers at the annual meeting last week. 

The Chicago Koller Bearing Car Truck Co. has been or- 
ganized in Chicago, by W. J. Cooke and others, with a capital 
stock of $250,000, to manufacture car trucks and running 
gear. 

The New Process Twist Cvo., of Taunton, Mass., bas been 
reorganized with B, L. Dwinell as President, and J. E. Pope 
as Superintendent. New machinery has been added, and the 
capacity of the factory greatly increased. 


Iron and Steel. 

The United States Rolling Mill at Anniston, Ala., has 
orders for 100 axles and 100 wheels for the South Carolina 
road, and for 5,000 axles for the Savannah, Florida & West- 
ern. 

The Harvey Steel Works, at Newark, N. J., which were 
built to work on the Harvey patents, began rolling early last 
week. 


Some extensive improvements will soon be commenced at 
the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, of Carnegie Brothers & 
Co., Limited, at Braddock, Pa. A new 10 ton converter 
will be put in, in addition to those already in use. Several 
new devices will be introduced, which wiil permit of con- 
siderable saving in skilled labor. New machinery will be 
placed in the blooming mill, which will greatly increase the 
capacity of the works. A rail saw to cut three rails per 
minute will be added. 

The rolling mill of the Kittanning Iron Co., Limited, of 
Kittanning, Pa., which has been idle for about two months, 
resumed operations last week. 

The Long & Jervis Foundry & Machine Co. have removed 
from Decatur to Florence, Ala. Contracts have been made 
ral three buildings, a machine shop, foundry and blacksmith 

op. 

The Ellis & Lessig Steel & Iron Co., of Pottstown, Pa., has 
broken ground for 12 additional puddling furnaces. The 
contract for the castings, amounting to about 150 tons, has 
been given to the Colebrookdale Iron Co., of Pottstown. 

Pickands, Mather & Co., agents for the Minnesota Iron 
Co., the Chandier Iron Co. and the Colby, Milwaukee and 
North Champion mines, have opened an Eastern office at 222 
South Third street, Philadelphia, with Edmund D. Smith & 
Co., as agents. 

An iron and brass foundry will shortly be established at 
Apollo, Pa, by Casper Kettering and others. At present 
facilities will be put in for making 6 and 8 ton castings. Two 
10-ton and one smaller steam cranes will be put up at once, 
and two cupolas of from 5 to 8 tons capacity. 

The Secretary of the Navy has approved the report of the 
trial board of the new gunboat ** Yorktown,” and the ves- 
sel, including her fittings and machinery excepting the elec- 
tric-lighting plant, will be accepted subject to the special 
reserve until the electric light plant has been tested and 
approved, 

The Indianapolis Car & Mfg. Co., was last week awarded 
a contract to build 500 fruit cars for the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, and 1CO box cars for the Jacksonville & Southeastern. 

The United States Rolling Stock Co., has been awarded a 
contract to build 210 freight cars for the Suwannee road of 
Florida. 

The Huntington Mfg. Co., cf Huntington, Pa., has re- 
ceived an order frown the Western & Atlantic for 200 iron 
cars of the pattern made by the Iron Car Co., of New York. 

The Newburyport Manufacturing Co. is working on orders 
for 25 cars, mostly for roads in Massachusetts. 

The Georgia Southern & Florida bas recently contracted 
for 800 box and platform cars and for several passenger 
cars, 


The Georgia road has just completed new shops fitted with 
a wheel plant and several new improvements. The con- 
struction of 100 freight cars will shortly be commenced. 
The car department is fitted with wood-working machinery 
from J. A. Fay & Co., of Cincinnati, and Greenlee Bros. & 
Co., of Chicago. 

The National Tube Works Co., of McKeesport, Pa., has 
purchased for about $600,000 over 30 acres of land adjacent 
to that occupied by the present plant. The company will 
erect additional blast furnaces. 


The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—No business is reported either in the east or the 
west, with the exception of a few small lots, and very little 
business is in sight. Eastern mills quote $27@%27.50 for 
large lots, and quotations at Chicago are $30@$30.50, 

Oid Rails.—In the east quotations are nominally $23 for 
tees. At Chicago old iron rails are held at $21.25@$21.50, 
with littie demand, and at Pittsburgh sales have been made 
at $23 and $23.50. Old steel rails at Pittsburgh are quoted 
at $17.50@318 and at $19@$20, according to length. 

Track Fastenings.—In New York spikes are quoted at #2 
@$2.05 and angle bars at $1.75@$1.85, delivered. 


Thick or Thin Tires. 
The Master Mechanics’ Association Committee on Tires, 
Messrs. H. Schlacks, C. E. Smart and J. W. Stokes, has 
sent out the following circular: 

Please furnish a tabulated statement showing the lifetime 
of a series of heavy and light tires of the same make. 

_ Give figures showing the amount of wear to tires occasioned 
in handling engines by different engineers. 

Do not heavy wheel centres with thiek tires produce flat 
spots upon the tread of tires much sooner than light wheel 
centres with light tires? If so, please send a statement show- 
ing this difference. 

determining the advantage of a thick over a thin tire, 
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or vice versa, do you take into account the expense of turn- 
ing tires ? 

‘o what extent does the condition of tires influence the 
taking of an engine into shop for general repairs ? 

What is the cost at your shop of disconnecting an engine, 
taking out wheels, turning tires, and replacing wheels ready 
for services ? 

In conclusion, state the reason why you think a heavy tire 
better than a thin one, or vice versa. 

Che brand of tires will be regarded by the committee as 
strictly confidential. 





Replies to be sent to Henry Schlacks, Superintendent of 
Machinery, Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, Il. 


Water Space of Locomotives. 
A committee of the Master Mechanics’ Association bas sent | 
out the following circular: 

The average amount of steam evaporated froma given | 
amount of coal burned is usually, in the ordinary locomotive 
boiler, only about one-half of what a perfect utilization of 
the heating properties of the coal should accomplish. It is 
believed that much of this waste of heatis due toa re- 
stricted circulation of water in the boiler, that is, owing to} 
inadequate pe ig for the water, the latter is unable, under 
certain conditions, to maintain its continuity with the heated 
sheets. 

To the end that this subject be investigated, and that a re- 
port be made based on practical results, the undersigned 
committee ask your kind attention and answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Do youthink the water space usually allowed between 
inner and outer sheets of a locomotive fire-box sufficiently 
large to permit a free circulation of water in contact with | 
the heated sheets under circumstances of a high temperature 
in fire-box / 

Have you made any experiments to demonstrate your con 
clusions‘ If so, please state particulars. 

Can you suggest a means whereby a better circulation of 
water in the space surrounding the tire-box would be assured? 

If you suggest a change in shape of the fire-box sheets to 
accomplish the purpose, will such change interfere with the 
space in fire-box allotted for combustion ? 

What width of water space do you suggest as being suffi- 
cient between the inner and outer sheets of fire-box? 

Do you consider the clearance space usually allowed be- 
tween the boiler tubes of a locomotive sufficiently large to 
permit the highest evaporative power at that point under 
condition of the maximum heat in fire-box? 

Assuming the boiler tutes to be two inches outside 
diameter, what clearance space do you allow between them ? 

Do you prefer placing boiler tubes in flue sheets in line 
vertically or situate them zigzag fashion‘ Please state your 
reasons for the preference. 

Do you favor the use of ordinary crown bars placed in the 
usual manner for staying the roof sheet of fire-box? If not, 
please state objections. 

Have you adopted a system of radial stays for crown sheet, 
or any method of staying said sheet differing from the ol1 
style crown bar? If so, please send the committee a sketch 
showing the manner in which it is done. 

Do you favor the use of flat or circular crown sheets for 
locomotive fire-boxes, and which method do you regard the 
most efficient for transmitting heat / 

Please do not confine yourself entirely to the questions 
asked, but give the committee any information or drawings 
you may possess tending toimprove the evaporative efficiency 
of locomotive boilers. JOHN HICKEY, 

J. N. BARR, 
R. W. BuSHNELL, 

Replies to be sent to John Hickey, Master Mechanic Mil., 
L. 8S. & W. Ry., Kaukauna, Wis. 





~ Committee, 


The Pennsylvania Shop Committee. 

The shop Committee of the Pennsylvania system, which 
has in charge the recommendation of machinery and equip- 
ment for the new Altoona shops, spent three days last week 
in visiting machinery manufacturers in Ohio, with a view to 
determining the comparative merits of the various makes of 
machines and tools. The party consisted of A. S. Vogt, 
Mechanical Engineer Pennsylvania ' Railroad, Altoona: G. 
W. Stratton, Master Mechanic, Altoona shops; W. E. Hall, 
Altoona; G, L. Potter, Master Mechanic, Fort Wayne shops; 
H. D. Gordon, Master Mechanic, Wilmington shops, and W. 
Swanstcn, Master Mechanic, Indianapolis shops. On Tuesday, 
the plant of the Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, Ohio, was inspect- 
ed. President Gordon and Secretary McKinney did the honors 
of the occasion, Mr. Gordon entertaining the party at din- 
ner at his home. The same evening a run was made to 
Cleveland, where the Otis Iron & Steel Works, the machin- 
ery works of Warner & Swasey, the works of the Acme 
Machinery Co. and of the Paige Car Wheel Co. were 
visited, Mr. J. H. Bole, of the first-mentioned concern, 
acting as guide and host. Thursday was spent at Alliance, 
O. Here the plants of the Morgan Engineering Company 
and the Solid Steel Company were the special points of in- 
terest. A dinner at the Russell House, a ride upon the new 
Tbomson-Houston electric railroad and a visit to the power 
house completed the day. The members of the committee 
left for their respective homes on the evening trains. 

The other eastern states having already been disposed of, 
New England will next be visited by the committee. This 
done, the work will be reduced to consultation work in de- 
ciding on the proportionate prices and efficiency of the 
various bidders on similar lines of machines, It is the inten- 
tion to have the new shops completed by next fall, but if 
this is accomplished, it will bea feat little short of marvelous, 
as only the foundations are completed at this writing. 


The Hartford Steel Tie. 


The A. J. Hartford Steel Railway Tie Manufacturing Co., 
of Temple Court, New York City, has closed a contract with 
the Pennsy!vania Steel Co. for the manufacture of the Hart- 
ford tie. Arrangements will be made also within a few 
months for the manufacture of this tie in the west. Several 
orders are booked, and it is expected that they will be filled 
speedily. This tie was very fully illustrated and described 
in the Railroad Gazette of Dec. 7, 1888 


A New Stations. 


Plans for the enlargement of the Broad Street Station of the 
Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, are now in the hands of the 
Chief Engineer, and will be completed in a few months, 
wheu work on the station will be begun. The Pennsylvania 
owns the property on the north side of Market street, on 
which a new two-story freight depot will be erected. The 
first floor will be used for trucks, drays and freight matter, 
and the cars will be on the second floor. The freight offices 
also will be removed to the new building. The station will 
probably be finished this year, and the company will then 
carry out its plans for the enlargement of the Broad Street 
Station. 


A Mammoth Wrecking Car. 


At the works of the Marion Steam Shovel Company, Marion, 
O., there is in course of construction, and about ready for 
delivery what is said to be the strongest railroad wrecker 
ever built. The builders of the machine have guaranteed it 
to lift 50 tons in service. It will be tested about April 10, 





and on being accepted will be delivered to the buyers, the. 


Chicago & Atlantic Railway. One special feature of the 
wrecker is the arrangement of the forward truck which, of 
course, bears the major portion of the weight of the machine. 
This is a double truck, that is two standard trucks, with arch 
cars of increased dimensions, framed together so as to make 
in reality an 8-wheel truck. Each truck has its center bolster 
so as to act independently of the other in rounding sharp 
curves or taking sidings, while the combined truck has a sec- 
ondary or upper bolster on which rests the car itself. 

The works of the Steam Shovel Company are full of work, 
and it is with difficulty that orders are filled promptly enough 
to satisfy the proprietors. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Not s. 


The Obio & Mississippi bas put on an express train between 
Cincinnati and Louisville which is scheduled to run through 
in 3 hours and 20 minutes each way. The distance as shown 
in the cflicial guide is 130 miles, and it is reported that the 
trains are to make 7 stops. This will require a rate of about 
39 miles an hour, including steps, ard is about 50 minutes 
quicker time than that made by the fastest train heretofore 
run. 

Robert Craven, Treasurer of the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
& Baltimore and some of its controlled lines, was dismissed 
last week in consequence of the discovery of an embezzle- 
ment of about $5,000 in the accounts of the Junction Rail- 
way, of which he was also treasurer. For a period of about 
two years certain incidental receipts had been omitted from 
the accounts, and the defalcation was first discovered by 
the auditors noticing a somewhat uniform diminution in the 
miscellaneous receipts of two or more companies of which 
Craven was treasurer. It appears that the auditors bad, 
in making examinations, taken bis word for certain small 
items. 

Levi Lewis, about 70 years old, engineer of a fast express 
tra:n on the New York Central, dropped dead on his engine, 
of heart disease, near Chili, N. Y., on the evening of March 
25. 

The Lcuisville & Nashville is to adopt Giles’ time inspec- 
tion system. 

Engineer Major, of the second Mud Run engine, and flag- 
man Hannigan, of the preceding train, were acquitted at 
their trial in Mauch Chunk, last week. 

It is reported from Warsaw that the newly-appointed Rus 
sian Minister of Commuuications bas ordered all the railroad 
managers in Poland to send him lists of those employés who 
are Catholics or Jews, Since the accident at Borki, which 
nearly cost the Czar his life, all employés on the Russian 
railroads are required to belong to the Orthodox Church, 
but this is not possible in Poland. 

The Baltimore & Ohio will soon build a large coal wharf 
at Snyder-ave. and the Delaware River, in Philadelphia, on 
property owned by the company. The new wharf is designed 
to afford facilities for increasing seaboard shipments of 
Cumberland soft coal. 


Baltimore & Ohio Relief Department. 


President Mayer, of the Baltimore & Ohio, has issued a 
a circular to employés, citing the fact of the abolition 
of the B. & O. Employes’ Relief Association by the Mary- 
land Legislature, taking effecu April 1. The board of direc- 
tors have established a relief department, which is practically 
the same as the present association. The new association is 
not compulsory upon any of the employés. When an em- 
ployé became a member of the association he signed an 
agreement not to enter suit against the company in case he 
was injured or killed. [f he was killed his family could not 
sue the company on this account. 

Among the changes in the new association is one in the 
natural deatn benefit guaranteed members, which has been 
raised from $100 to $250. The payment will be made only 
to the member’s widow, children or nearest kin. Members 


| who have received sick benefits for twelve weeks or longer 


are permitted to resume work wit 
tion. None of the benefits can br 
of a member’s debts. The limit 
portation of children attendiny 
All other members of the fam 
ber for support can travel o 
regular rate. Any member 
disabled by accident will»  ,2iven a position he can accept- 
ably fil. No benefits will we paid for the first six working 
days of a member’s disablement by sickness. Of the $300, 
the natural death benefit, only $100 is guaranteed by the 
company. 


ut a medical examina- 
ttached for the payment 

, ten miles for free trans- 
jaily school is removed. 

y depending upon the mem- 
rthe lines at one-half the 
ithe association who becomes 


Taxes on Sleeping Cars. 


The bill for taxing sleeping and dining cars in Nebraska 
has become a law. It provides that the boards of equaliza- 
tion shall assess against the owners of cars the average pum- 
ber used each month, the assessed value to bear the propor- 
tion to the entire value that the monthly average number of 
miles that such cars have been run or operated within the 
state bears to the monthly average number of miles{that they 
have,been used or operated within and without the state. 


Tramps Capturing a Train. 


A large party of tramps boarded a freight train on the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, near Alliquippa, Penn., on the nigbt 
of March 23 and for five hours held the train, refusing to 
allow the crew to move the train unless permitted to ride on 
it. A special train with officers was sent to the rescue. 
Twelve tramps were arrested, but a number of others escaped. 


Australian Exhibitions. 


The last number of the Colonies and India gives a 
partial list of awards at the Melbourne Exhibition. The 
Americans who have received awards are as follows: First 
order of merit, Brooklyn Watch Case Co., California Glue 
Works, Elgin Watch Co., Glen Cove Starch Co, , Simpson, 
Hale & Milier, Wallingford, Conn., electroplate; T. Evans 
& Co., Pittsburgh, lamp chimneys; Whiting & Sons, Bos- 
ton, paint brushes; to which should be added Westinghouse 
brakes, though they are credited to London. In the second 
order of merit are Adams & Co., Pittsburgh, ordinary glass 
wares: Emmerson’s Albuminoid Food, New York; Kalama- 
zoo Railroad Tricycle Co. Andinthethird order are Ansonia 
Clock Co., Sargent & Co., Newark, harness mountings, and 
J. Wilson, of Erie, Pa., for horse nets, 

Although the exbibition is officially closed it is to be kept 
open fora month longer. The Victorians are troubled by 
the curtailment of their space at the Paris exhibition from 
19,000 to 13,000 sq. ft. This, they claim, will only allow 
the exhibition of their natural products, wine, wool, cereals 
and timber. It is proposed to make the exhibition of wine 
a very important one. 


South Australia. 

South Austraha now has 1500 miles of railroml open to 
traffic. The number of passengers carried last year was 
3,867,000, 891,038 tons of freight were moved, and the total 
receipts were £877,577; length of baul not stated. 
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®eneral Qailroad Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 
Chicago, Kock Island & Pacific, quarterly 1 per cent., 
payable May 1. 
New York & New England, semi-annual, 3!¢ per cent. on 
preferred stock, payable May 1. 
Norfolk & Western, semi-annual, 144 per cent., payable 
April 25. 
Southeast Pennsylvania, 5 per cent., payable March 30, 
Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, annual meeting, Topeka, 
Kan., May 9. 
Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago, special meeting, Cairo, IIL, 
April 25. 
Hetabas, Tucson & Northwestern, annual meeting, 32 
Liberty Street, New York, April 2. 
Ohesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern, annual meeting, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., April 1. 
Chicago & Alton, annual meeting, Chicago, Ill., April 1. 
Colorado Midland, annual meeting, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., April 1. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual meeting, May 
1, Cleveland, O. 
Louisville, Evansville & St. Lowis, special meeting, Mt. 
Vernon, lUll., May 20. 
Michigan Central, annual meeting, May 2. 
New York, Ontario & Western, special meeting, 16 Ex 
change place, New York, April 3. 
New York Central d Hudson River, annual meeting, 
New York City, April 17. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., annual meeting, 
Tracy City, Tenn., April 1. 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan, annual meeting, 
Toledo, Ohio, April 17. 
Valley (Ohio), annual meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, April 
es 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The Association of North American Railroad Superin- 
tendents will hold its spring meeting at 46 Bond street, New 
York City, April 8. 

The General Time Convention will bold its next meeting 
at the Hotel Brunswick, New York City, April 10. 

The Train Dispatchers’ Association will hold its second 
annual convention in Indianapolis, Ind., June 12. E. J. 
Peabody, 237 Franklin street, Chicago, is Secretary. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association 
will bold its next annual convention at Niagara Falls, be 
ginning Tuesday, June 18, with headquarters at the Interna- 
tional Frotel. All who wish to secure rooms should apply to 
Mr. A. H. Gluck, Manager, International Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Association will hold its next 
annual convention at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 25. 
Hotel accomodations may be secured by applying to H. 8. 
Clement, Manager Congress Hall. 

The Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
cers will hold its next meeting at Niagara Falls, N.Y., in 
July. 

The Traveling Passenger Agents’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Plank’s Hotel,\Mackinac Island, Mich., 
July 9. 

The Roadmasters’ Association of America will hold its 
seventh annual convention at Denver, Colo., Sept. 10. 

The New England Roadmasters’ Association will hold its 
next meeting in Boston, August 21. 

The National Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold its next semi-annual meeting in At- 
lanta, Ga., Sept. 14. 

The National Association of Railway Surgeons holds its 
annual convention in St Louis, Mo., May 2, 1889. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on the 
third Tuesday in each month at its rooms in the Phenix 
Building, Jackson street, Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., onthethird Thurs- 
day in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, 
Buffa’>. te fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
Avgtst ere October. 

Tke American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings cn the first and third Wednesday in each month 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third stree} 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its reg- 
lar meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 
tion, ea at 7:30 p. m. on the third Wednesday in each 
month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in 4 Louis on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month, 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ion at the house of the Club, 1,122 Gerard street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
7.30 p. m. at its rooms in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at Helena, 
Mont., at 7.30 p m. on the third Saturday ineach month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Kansas holds regular meet 
ngs on the first Wednesday in each month at Wichita, Kan. 
American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association. 

_ Mr. Charles Blackwell, having resigned from the Central of 
Georgia, answers to circular on driver brakes should be ad- 
dressed care of Angus Sinclair, Secretary, 140 Nassau 
street, New York city. 

Association of North American Railroad Superintend- 


The seventeenth meeting of the association will be held at 
46 Bond | street, New York city, on Monday, April 8, 1889, 
at 11 o clock a.M. A full attendance is particularly re- 
quested, as it is expected that matters of great importance 
will be brought up affecting the work and organization of 
the association. A cordial invitation is extended to all rail- 
road superintendents to attend this meeting, and solicit oth- 
ers to attend, and, if not members, to present their applica- 
tions for membership. 





Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 

At the regular meeting of March 22, Vice-President Nipher 
was in the chair, and 37 members and 2 visitors were present. 
Messrs. O. E. Hovey, A. L. Johnson and Herman Krutzsch 
were elected members. 

_ Professor Nipher addressed the club on Plans of Investiga- 
tions in Dynamo Designing, illustrating bis remarks by 
drawings and formulz. He gave two empirical formule for 
the safe carrying capacity of wire in ampéres, 

Prof. J. B. Johnson madea brief reply to Prof, Nipher’s 
discussion of the paper on cable yokes. He held that the 
‘ety ad way to provide resistance to the closing of the slot is 

9y increasing the strength of the conduit, and that if the 
strength could be greatly increased by a new form of yoke, 
without added expense, this is the proper thing to do. Mr. 
Holman called attention to the great amount of cable con- 
struction in prospect and the importance of this question of 
the best form of yoke. 

Mr. Holman explained a new method of making iarge pipe 
connections to water mains without interrupting the flow of 
— which is available for pipes as large as 12 in. in 

iameter. 


Western Railway Club. 


The regular monthly meeting of the club was held Tues- 
day, March 19, at its rooms in the Phenix Building, Chi- 
cago, President Rhodes in the chair. No papers were pre- 
sented, but discussion on the subject of an axle for 60,000-lb. 
cars was continued from the last meeting. The subject of 
draw-bar rigging for freight cars was also discussed. Ab- 
stracts of these discussions appear elsewhere in this issue. 
The President stated to the club that the Scarritt Furniture 
Co. had presented to the club a chair for the president’s use, 
and a vote of thanks to the company was 


Western Society of Engineers. 

The 256th meeting of the Society was held Wednesday 
evening, March 6. Mr. E. C. Carter in the chair. 

Messrs, Edwin G. Nourse, James Knox Lyons, Chas Cruft 
Brokaw and Ricard O'Sullivan Burke, proposed at last 
meeting, were elected to membership. 

Mr. C. F. Rossiter, of the Committee on Standard Draw- 
ing Papers for Engineers, reported as follows: 

‘**‘As one of the committee appointed to see what could be 
done towards inducing manufacturers of profile and cross- 
section paper to furnish engineers with translucent paper for 
blue printing purposes, I will report that by co mdence I 
learn that one of our manufacturers will not try the experi- 
ment under any circumstances, and the other reports that 
profile paper can be made on “bin bond paper, but it would 
be expensive, stating that sheets 21 « 33 in. will cost 75 
cents, Believing that this price is exorbitant, there being no 
reasou in my mind for charging more than the retail price 
for sheet profile paper, I have bad experiments made for 
lithographing _— paper, and bave succeeded beyond my 
expectation. The lines in this copy are too heavy, but can 
be reduced in the next. Blue prints taken from the bond 
and vellum cloth, printed in blue and green inks, give satis- 
factory results. Sample sheets are submitted herewith for 
inspection. My experimental sheets are only 10 x 12, but 
when satisfied that there will be a call for such paper, I will 
have an engraving prepared 21 x 33, which Iam satisfied I 
can furnish at 30 cents per sheet for bond paper, and 
about 60 cents for vellum cloth. 

Mr. Rossiter introduced some samples of profile paper, 
which had been prepared for blue printing, and explained his 
experiences. 

The Secretary briefly called attention to the benefits 
to be derived from the appointment of an active committee 
to provide professional entertainment and matter for dis- 
cussion by the society at its regular meetings. Mr. A. F. 
Nagle spoke of the Topical Questions which had afforded 
much experience to the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, and coincided with the views of the Secretary. Mr. 
Carter called attention to the actual work of the 
Western Society of Engineers not being adequate to its con- 
dition, indorsed the proposition and urged that the matter 
should be brought up at the next meeting. Mr. Wm. 8. 
Bates moved that a plan be formulated to provide papers 
and discussions at next meeting. 

As the bour was late the paper *‘ On the Croton Valley 
Storage,” by Samuel McElroy, was ordered to be read at 
next meeting. 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. George H. Benjamin, of New York, has severed his 
connection with the Consolidated Coupling Co. as its counsel 
in patent matters. 


—Mr. G. W. Coddington, Superintendent of the Visalia 
division of the Southern Pacific, died at Tulare, Cal., March 
15, at the age of 64. 


—Mr. Charles L. Dunham, Superintendent of the Union 
Depot at Kansas City since 1884, has resigned to enter the 
service of another company. 


—Mr. W. B. Halstead, for + erly General Passenger Agent 
of the Ohio Valley road, and more age | General Freight 
and Passenger Agent of the Indiana Midland, has resigned 
that position. 





—Mr. A. H. McCulloh, formerly General Passenger Agent 
of the Cumberland Valley, died in Chambersburg, March 
21, aged 76 years. He had been in the service of the com- 
pany for 35 years, but retired in 1886. 


—Mr. George F. Evans, who has represented the Eames 
Vacuum Brake Co. for the last three years, has resigned his 
position with that company and has become connected with 
the McElroy Steam Heating Co., of Albany, N. Y., of which 
he will hereafter be a representative. 


—Mr. Johr Scott, President and one of the Receivers of 
the Allegheny Valley Railroad, died March 21 of pneumonia, 
at the age of 69. He was prominently identified with a 
large number of financial and industrial institutions in 
Pittsburgh, was formerly Presidert of the Pittsburgh, Vir- 
givia & Charleston, anda director of the Penasylvania, and 
was one of the originators of the Edgar Thomson Steel Co. 


— Mr. Clayton E. Gill, who has been General Freight 
Agent of the Grand Rapids & Indiana road for four years, 
has resigned that position to become Chairman of the Freight 
Classitication Committee, with office in New York, May 1. 
Mr. Gill has been connected with the traffic department of 
railroads since Oct., 1868, when he entered the service of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western as a clerk in the office at 
Warsaw, N. Y., where he was born in 1850. Since 1869 be 
has been connected with western roads. 


—The Postmaster General, on recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, has 
inted the following Division Superintendents: W. H. 
igelow, First Division, Boston, Mass., vice George E. 
Dame, resigned; R. C. Jackson, Second Division, New 
York City, vice W. F. Doolittle, resigned; C. W. Vickery, 
Third Division, Washington, D. C., vice Eugene Carring- 





ton, resigned; L. M. Terrell, Fourth Division, Atlanta, Ga., 


vice B. M. Turner, resigned; George W. Pepper, Ninth Di- 
vision, Cleveland, O., vice F. B. e, resigned. With the 
single exception of Mr. Pepper, the appointees named above 
have heretofore held the same offices, having been displaced 
duriog the Jast four years. 


—Several important changes have been recently made in 
the Traffic Department of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
system. The authority of W. F. White, Traffic Manager, 
has been extended over the Chicago, Santa Fe & California, 
and he now holds that position on all the lines controlled by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, as well as on the main 
line proper. Mr. S. B. Hynes, who has been connected 
with the traffic department of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe and its controlled lines since he en- 
tered railroad service, and who has lately been General 
Freizht Agent of the road, has resigned that position on 
account of failing health, but will remain in the company’s 
service as General Freight and Passenger Agent of the 
California lines. {He has been succeeded in the former 

ition by Charles A. Parker, who has been Assistant 
yeneral Freight Agent since May, 1887. Mr. Parker entered 
railroad service in 1881 as a freight clerk on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé, and has since remained with that road, 
with the exception of about a year, when he served as Com- 
mercial Agent of the Mexican Centra]. The resignation of 
Mr. Emmons Blaine as General Freight Agent of the Chi- 
cago, Santa Fé & California, created a vacancy which has 
been filled by the appointment of F. C. Gay, now Assistant 
General Freight Agent of the Atchison at Kansas City. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Alabama Midland.—O. R. Whitney, Superintendent of 
Motive Power, announces the appointment of E. C. Spalding 
as Car Accountant of the road, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. Mr. Spalding was formerly Car Accountant of the 
Western & Atlantic. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The following changes 
and appointments have been made, taking effect April 1: 

8. Hynes having resigned his position of General 
Freight Agent of this company to accept other service in the 
system, C. A. Parker has been appointed to fill the vacancy 
thus made. 

J. G. Miiler having resigned bis position as General 
Agent at St. Louis wo accept other service in the system, N. 
T. Spoor has been appointed to fill the vacancy thus made, 

C. R. Hudson has been appointed Division Freight and 
Passenger Agent, with headquarters at Las Vegas, New 
Mexico. 

F. C. Gay having been appointed to the position of General 
Freight Agent of the Chicago, Santa Fe & California, A. P. 
Tanner has been — ey Assistant General Freight Agent 
of this company and the Chicago, Santa Fe & California, 
with headquarters in Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, 
Mo., to fill the vacancy thus made. 

The office of the Traffic Manager bas been removed from 
a" to the Rialto building, Chicago, and the jurisdiction 
of W. F. White, Traffic Manager, has been extended over 
the Chicago, Santa Fe & Califorma and Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe roads. 


Atlantic City.—The following officers of the consolidated 
company have been elected: Austin Corbin, President; Al- 
bert Foster, Secretary, and William A. Church, Treasurer. 


Bangor & Piscataquis.—A. G, Wakefield, L. J. Morse, 
Jobn Cassidy and Charles L. Marston, Edward B. Neally, 
Charles B. Stetson, B. B. Thatcher. Isaac Strickland and A. 
M. Robinson have been elected directors for the ensuing 
year. 


Belleville & St. Louis.—The incorporators of this Iinois 
company are: Edward L. Thomas, Henry M. Needles and 
John T. Taylor, of Belleville; Alpheus Booling, of Breed’s 
Station, St. Clair County; John 8S. Hill, of East St. Louis; 
and Burt 8, Adams, of St. Louis. 


Black River Falls & Eastern.—Hugh H. Price, Dudley 
J. Spaulding and Warren C. Jones, of Black River Falls, 
Wis. are the incorporators of this company. 


Boston & Maine.—The office of Master of Maintenance of 
Way of the western division bas been abolished, and the 
maintenance of road, bridges and buildings, on 
the western division, will hereafter be under the 
charge of the Chief Engineer. The western division, road 
department, will be under three roadmasters, E. A. Smith, 
E. W. Lydston and E. Morrill, who will report direct to the 
Chief Engineer. 


Broken Bow & Western.—The following are the in-or- 
rators of this Nebraska coment : John C, Manlick, Jesse 

yw he Reyner, George W. Sturtevandt and Willis 
‘aldwell. 


Buffalo, Lackawanna & Pacific.—The following are the 
directors of this New York company: Neil Woodward, J. S. 
Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. Richardson, Charles J. Pierson, 
J. D. Ripley, New York; R. F. Goodman, John E. McIntire, 
Charles M Howe, Pascal P. Pratt, James R. Smith, George 
B. Mathews, Buffalo, N. Y.; William Rockwell, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Charles B. Gaskill, Niagara Falls, N. Y. The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: President, Joseph Richara- 
son of New York; Vice President, James R. Smith, Buffalo; 
Treasurer, C. B. Gaskill, Niagara Falls; Secretary, C. M. 
a Buffalo; General Manager, Col. J. E. McIntire, 

uffalo. 


California Central and California Southern.—H. B. 
Wilkins having resigned his position as General Freight 
and Passenger Agent of these companies, to accept other 
service in the system, S. B. Hynes has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—Col. Charles B. Childe has been ap- 
inted Consulting Engineer of the Cincinvati Division, with 
dquarters in Cincinnati, O. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—D. P. Frisby bas been 
appointed Northwestern Passenger Agent in St. Paul, to 
succeed Frank B. Ross. resigned. 


Chicago & Ohio River.—J. D. Livingston has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of the company, with beadquarters 
at Kansas, Ill. 


Chicago, Santa Fe & California.—Emmons Blaine having 
resigned his position of General Freight and Passenger 
Agent of this company, to accept service with another line, 
and C. A. Parker having been promoted to another position 
in the service of the system, the following appointments to 
fill these vacancies have been made: F. C. Gay to the posi- 
tion of General Freight Agent and J.G. Miller to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Gene Freight Agent, both with head- 
quarters Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Alabama & Atlantic.—The following have 
been elected directors: M. R. Campbell, W. R. Frencb, Tul 
lahoma, Tenn.; H. K. Bryson, W. C. Morgan, Fayetteville; 
ad L. Record, Lynchburg ; James A. Jones, Wood- 

7. 
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Columbus & Cincinnati Midland.—The comngnne has 
elected the following directors: Henry Miller, T. Ewing 
Miller, Charles Parrott, G. C. Hoover, James Wilcox, Or- 
land Smith, 8. Spencer, George Headley, James Watson. 


Denver, Rocky Mountain d& Western.—The incorporators 
of this Colorade company are: Lafayette Seaman, Thomas 
L. Wiswall, Frank Duggan, Julius C. Dedisse and Jasper D. 
Babcock. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—T. E. Borden has been appointed 
Cashier, with office at East Saginaw, Mich. 


Hornelisville d& West Union.—Irvin W. Near, Harlo 
Hakes, Charles Adsit. E. F. Willetts, George N. Orcutt, 
Robert K. Faulkner. A. F. Prindle, Franklin D. Sherwood, 
De Melville Page. Murray E. Page, Floyd McConnell and 
Charles A. Dolsen, all of Hornellsville, N. Y., compose the 
first board of directors of this cC@mpany. 


International d& Great Northern.—-K. M. Alvord bas been 
appointed Purchasing Agent, with office in Palestine, Tex. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—M. R. Moran, Gen- 
eral Superintendent, having resigned, J. A. Larnerd, Gen- 
eral Freight Agent, will, until further notice. act as Superin- 
tendent in addition to his other duties, with headquarters at 
Jacksonville, Fla. ; 


Jeffersonville & New Albany.—The incorporators of this 
Indiana company are W. N. Marshall, W. H. Fogg, Paul 
Reising, Oscar A, Clark and Solomon Jacobs, all of New 
Albany, Ind. 


Junction —The directors have appointed Robert W. 
Smith, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania, to be Treasurer, aud 
John C. Sims, Jr., Secretary of the Pennsylvania. to be Sec- 
retary of the Junction road, to succeed Robert J. Craven, 
removed. 


Kanawha d& Ohio.—L. D. Button bas been appointed 
General Superintendent, with office in Charleston, W. Va. 


Kansas City, Lawrence & Nebraska.—The following are 
now the officers: President, Howard M. Holden, of Kansas 
City; Vice President, J. M. Webster; Secretary, John E. 
Jewett; and Treasurer, J. N. Van Hoesen, all of Lawrence, 
Kan., and Chief Engmeers, Breithaupt & Allen, of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Kans1s City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs.—The annual 
meeting was held in Sc. Joseph, Mo., recently and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, C. E. Perkins; Vice- 
President and Treasurer, J. C. Peasly, Chicago, Ill.; Second 
Vice-President, H. B, Stone; Secretary, A. G. Stanwood, 
Boston, Mass. 


Kensington & Tacony.—The following directors have been 
elected by the company, a branch of the Pennsylvania: J. 
N. Du Barry, John P. Green, N. P. Shortridge, W. L. 
Elkins, Henry D. Welch, Amos R. Little and Samuel Rea. 


Kentucky Central.—At the recent annual meeting the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: I. E. Gates, George Bliss, H. 
E. Huntington, Gen. Sam. Thomas, Elliott Pendleton, M. E. 
Ingalls and Calvin Brice. 


Long Beach & San Pedro.--The aunual fmeeting of the 
company was held March 13, and the following directors 
were elected: Charles W. Eldrige, James Campbell, John W. 
Green, H. E. Cornwall, all of Los Angeles, and C. L. steven 
son, of Salt Lake City. The officers elected are: James 
Campbell, President: H. E. Cornwall, Vice-President; J. W. 
Green, Secretarys& Treasurer. } 

Meigs Elevated.—The incorporators of this company are: 
Benjamin F. Butler, J. V. Meigs, Henry Dobbins, Jobn P. 
Wyman, Jr., Joseph H. O'Neil, Franklin E. Gregory, Albion 
C. Drinkwater, William 8. Butler, William A. Russell, 
Mark H. Frank. T. W. Pierce, George E. Harrington, 
Henry Hastings, Nathan Appleton, George A. Alden, John 
Brewster, Walter S. Swan, A. C. Woodworth, Frank Jone:, 
Charles Babbidge, Charles H. Whiting, Edward E. Floyd, 
and Thomas W. Clarke. Joseph H. O'Neil, President, and 
Franklin E. Gregory is Treasurer. 


Mexican Central.—Edward A. Whorf has been appointed 
Assistant to the General Manager, and David Mackenzie has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Tampico Division, with 
oftice at Tampico, Mex. 


Midland (Indiana).—W. B. Halstead, General Freight and 
Passenger Agent, having resigned, the duties of that position 
will bereafter be performed by H. Moore, Receiver. William 
irissell has been appointed Trainmaster. 


New Orleans & Gulf.—The following directors and officers 
were re-elected at the annual meeting held in New Orleans 
last week: Directors, Lloyd R. Coleman, John R. Elder, 
Jobn Dymond, Lucas E. Moore, Edward C. Elder, M. R. 
Spelman, B.S. Story; President, John R. Elder, of Indian- 
apolix, Iud.; Vice President, Lloyd R. Coleman; Secretary 
and General Manager, M. R. Spelman: Treasurer, Lucas E. 
Moore; Attorney, Hon. E. D. White. 


New York d& New England.—C. B. Phelps has been ap- 
pointed Train Master of the Western and Springtield 
divisions, and B. R. Pollock, Jr., has been appointed Chief 
Train Dispatcher. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—G. W. Stevens having resigned the 
position of Purchasing Agent to engage in other business, J. 
Alfred Barnard bas been appointed to succeed him as Pur- 
chasing Agent, with office at Cincinnati. 


Pennsylvania,—At tbe annual meeting this week the old 
board of directors were re-elected, as follows: George B. 
toberts, Wistar Morris, Alexander M. Fox, Alexander Bid- 
dle, N, Parker Shortridge, Henry D. Welsh, William L. 
Elkins, William Thaw, H. H. Houston, A. J. Cassatt, C. A 
Griscom, B. B. Comegys, Amos R. Littie. 


Polk & Forty-ninth Street Junction.—The directors of this 
new Chicago road are George B. Reeve, Frank H. Culver, 
Se et A. Howe, William J. Spicer and Elijah J. 
Merdough. 


San Francisco d& North Pacific.—The following are the 
officers of the consolidated company: President, James M. 
Donahue; Vice-President, F. F. Low; General Manager, H. 
C. Whiting; Chief Engineer, F. K. Zook; General Passenger 
& Ticket Agent, Peter J. McGlynn; General Freight & 
Baggage Agent, Charles Thorn, Jr.; Secretary and Auditor, 
Thomas Mellersh; Superintendent, W. G. Corbaley; Master 
Mechanic, E. Reynolds; Roadmaster, P. Hyde. The general 
office is at San Francisco, Cal. 


Seattle, Lake Shore d& Eastern.—Tbhe company announces 
the following changes: Jobn Craig bas been appointed Au- 
ditor, vice F, A. Allen, resigned to become General Passenger 
and Freight Agent, vice W. J. Jennings, resigned. J. F. 
a bas been appointed Assistant Treasurer, vice F. 
A, Allen resigned. 


South Florida.—At the annual meeting held in Sanford» 
Fila., the following directors were elected; H, B. Plant, B, F: 
Newcomer, E. B, Haskell, H, M, Flagler, W, 8, Chisholm» 


J. E. Ingrabam and H.S. Haines. J. E. Ingraham was re- 
elected President; E. B. Haskell, Vice-President, vice R. M. 
Pulsifer, deceased; B. R. Swoope, Superintendent and Pur- 
chasing Agent, Sanford, Fla.; Wilbur McCoy. Auditor and 
General Freight and Ticket Agent; C. C. Haskell, Treasurer, 
Sanford, Fla. 


Suncook Valley.—Hiram A. Tuttle, of Exeter, N. H., has 
been chosen President, to succeed Samuel N. Bell, deceased. 


Tennessee Midland.—At the annual election held at Mem- 


R. L. Traylor, Richmond, Va ; E. R. Richardson, Nashville; | 
John Overton, Jr., D. T. Porter, T. J. Latham and James | 
H. Allen, Memphis. John Overton, Jr., Memphis, Presi- 
dent; T. C, Leake, Jr., Richmond, Va., Vice-President, and 
R. H. Temple, Richmond, Chief Engineer. 


Union Pacific.—R,. W. Baxter has been appointed Train | 
Master of the first district, with headquarters at Council | 
Bluffs, Ia., vice J. A. Foley, who has been appointed Train | 
Master of the Lincoln, Manhattan and Stromsburg districts, | 
with headquarters at Beatrice, Neb. 

S. F. Rhodes bas been appointed Superintendent of the | 
company’s stone quarries at Stout and Buckhorn, with head- | 
quarters at Stout, Col., to take effect April 1. He will have | 
direct supervision of the operations of the quarries, including | 
the loading of stone upon cars ready for shipment. J. H.! 
Stafford has been appointed General Storekeeper, with head- | 
quarters at Omaha, Neb. | 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





New Companies Organized.—Atlantic City.—Belle- 
ville & St. Louis.—Buffalo, Lackawanna & Pacific.—Brazos 
Terminal.—Denver, Rocky Mountain & Western.—Hor- 
relisville & West Union.—Jeffersonville & New Albany.— 
Terre Haute & Southeastern. 





Alabama Midland.—The survey to Ada, on the North- 
west & Florida road, over which line this company secures 
an entrance to Montgomery, has been completed, and grad- 
ing will soon commence on this 30-mile section. _Tracklay- | 
ing on the 33 miles of the road in Georgia from Bainbridge 
to the Chattahoochee River at Gordon, Ala., will be com- 
pleted by April 15. The grading has been nearly all com- 
pleted to Ozark, Ala., 81 miles from Bainbridge, and it is 
expected to have theentire line to Montgomery opened by | 
Sept. 15 next, in time to secure tbe fall business. The road 
is being laid with 60-]b. steel rail, and equipment has already | 
been delivered as follows: Locomotives, 14; passenger cars, 
19: freight and other cars, 338. The company has $2,625,- 
000 common stock, and $1,600,000 preferred stock, all of | 
which has been sold or subscribed to secure the construction | 
of the road. The cost of the road and equipment te date has 
amounted to $725,000, and it is estimated that the completed | 
road will cost $3,000,000; this inciudes the purchase of the 
Northwest & Florida. The company has individual grants 
and subscriptions to the extent of $600,000, and a state 
grant of $24,000. It has authorized an issue of $2,800,000 | 
six per cent. first-mortgage gold bonds, payable in 1928, but | 
of this authorized issue, only $495,000 is outstanding. The | 
Metropolitan Trust Co., of New York, is the trustee of the | 
bonds. O. C. Wiley, of Troy, Ala., is President. The | 
principal office is at Montgomery, Ala. 


Arkansas.—The legislature has passed bills ext:-nding 
for two years the charters of the following railroads: The | 
L‘ttle Rock & Alexandria, the Arkansas & Louisiana, the 
Mississippi Valley, the Memphis, Arkansas & Texas, the 
White & Black River Valley, the Kansas City, Arkansas & | 
New Orleans, the Little Rock & Choctaw and the Mouutain | 
View. 

Atlantic City.—The Philadelphia & Reading branch | 
lines in New Jersey were this week merged and con- 
solidated into one corpOration under the title of the Atlant c | 
City Railroad Company. The roads merged were the} 
Philadelphia & Atlantic City, the Williamstown & Delaware 
River, the Glassboro Railroad, the Camden, Gloucester & | 
Mount Ephraim, the Kaighn’s Point Terminal, and the 
Kaighn’s Point Ferry Co. The main lines of these roads ag- | 
gregate about 76 miles. Since the new management | 
of ihe Philadelphia & Reading assumed control of that! 
company’s properties extensive improvements have been | 
made to the Philadelphia & Atlantic City road. The 
roadbed has been strengthened, and all of the heavy grades | 
and several curves have been removed. The entire main 
line from Camden to Atlantic City has been covered with | 
cinder ballast. Arrangements have been completed for | 
turther extensive improvements in the roadbed and increased | 
facilities to accommodate the constantly growing traffic on | 
the Atlantic City line, which 1s to be double-tracked the | 


| 
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Birmingham, Jackson & Kansas City.—Citizens 
of Jackson, Tenn., bave applied fora charter authorizing the 
building of a line from Jackson, Tenn., through Dyersburg, 

| Tenn., to Tiptonville, on the Mississippi River, and thence to 
Kansas City. An extension is also contemplated from Jack- 
{ son, Tenn., to Birmingham, Ala. 


| Black River Falls & Eastern.—This company has 


| been organized in Wisconsin to build a road from Black 
River Falis easterly to Tremont and Alva, connecting with 


ig r - | the Green Bay, Wir y St. . The dis ‘e is 
phis. Tenn., March 21, the following directors and officers | o erbs y 1ona & St. Paul. The distance is about 


were elected: A. S. Buford, T. C. Leake, Jr., R. H. Temple, 


25 miles, and the principal office will be at Black River Falls. 


Bowling Green & Northern.—The locating survey 
is now being made for this road as rapidly as possible. and it 
is expected to let contracts by May 1. The road is to b> 
built from Bowling Green, Ky., north to a point on the 
Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern, a distance of 40 miles. 
A line is also to be built from Bowling Green southeast to 
Scottsville, on the Chesapeake & Nashville, a distance of 25 
miles. M. H. Crump, of Bowling Green, is Secretary. 


Brazos Terminal.—The charter of the company has 
been filed at Austin, Tex., authorizing the building of a line 
from Velasco to Quitman, Tex., near the moutb of the 
Brazos River. The capital stock is $500,000. 


British Columbia.—The Provincial Legislature bas 
passed a bill granting a cash subsidy and a Jarge land grant 
for the construction of a line of railroad on the Island of 
Vancouver from the terminus of the present road vorth to 
the end of the island. 


Broken Bow & Western.—This company has been 
chartered in Nebraska to build a road from Broken Bow, 
Custer County, westerly through the counties of Custer, Loup, 
Valley, Garfield, Greeley, Boone, Wheeler, Holt, Kuox, 
Logan, Lincoln, Keith, Perkins and Cheyenne. The capital 
stock 1s $3,000,000. 


Buffalo, Lackawanna & Pacific.—This company has 
been incorporated in New York with a capital stock of 
$250 000, to construct a road from the International Bridge, 
in the city of Buffalo, to the Suspension Bridge, in the vil- 
lage of Suspension Bridge, Niagara Co., N. Y., a distance of 
2216 miles. It is thought that by the construction of this 
line the Canadian Pacific will get an entrance into Buffalo, 
which the newspapers generally credit it with earnestly de- 


| siring. 


Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago.—The General Man- 
ager 1s quoted as declaring untrue the reports which state 
that this line will be included in the new company which is 
to be formed by the consolidation of the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis and the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis & Chicago, the final arrangements of which 
are now being made. He states, however, that the negotia- 
tions for the sale or lease of the road to the Pennsylvania 
are still pending. 

Canada & St. Louis.—The company bas filed amended 
articles of incorporation in Indiana, providing for the con- 
struction of a line, 35 miles long, from Goshen, Ind., toa 
connection with the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago 


| road in Marshall County. The capital stock is $500,000, 


Cape Gi ardeau Southwestern.—The extension from 
the connection with the St. Lceuis, lron Mountain & Southern 
at Williamsville, Mo., westerly 23 miles to the connection 
with the Current River road at Hunter, Mo., bas been com- 
pleted. This branch connects with the main line at Wappa- 
pello, Mo., and that section of it from that point to Williams- 
ville, 20 miles, was completed last fall. 


Central Arkaneas.—The company has been chartered 
in Arkansas to build a line from Pine Bluff southeast to 
Hamburgh, Ark., about 100 miles, and thence to Monroe and 
New Orleans, La. The capital stock is $2,260,000. 


Central of New Jersey.—Whitney & Burke, of Phila- 


delphia, have received the contract for double-tracking the 


Lehigh & Susquehanna division from Mauch Chunk to 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., 54 miles. The work will be commenced 
early next week. 

Centreville, Moravia & Albia.—In the Federal Court 
at Keokuk, Ia., March 25, Judge Love discharged ‘Thomas 
Thatcher as receiver of the road, and turned over the rail- 


| road property to the purchasing committee, Russell Sage, 


William H, Gebhardt and Charles W. Opdyke. The line ex- 
tends from Relay to Albia, Ia., 26 miles. 


Chattanooga, Rome & Columbus.—Some time ago 
thisccmpany was voted a subscription of $2 0.000 by the city 
of Chattanooga Lo aid it in building its road. By a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, this subscription will have to be 
declared invalid, as the law under which it was authorized 
and voted, did not give the requisite power. A bill hss been 
introduced in the Legislature to authorize the city authori- 
ties to again submit the question to a vote of the people. 


Chicago, Santa Fe & California.—The case of Price, 


entire length, 54 miles, from Camden to the seashore. The| weGavock & Co. for Jones, Forrest & Bodkin against the 


B-thlehem Iron Co. bas contracted to furnish the company | 
7,000 tons of 76-lb. steel rails, to be delivered after July 1 | 
next. In the meanwhile the bed of the road will be widened | 


and the ties laid to receive the second track. 

Designs for a new station at Atiantic City bave been pre 
pared, and the work of its construction will begin shortly. 
It will be two stories in height, constructed of bnck and 
ornamental wood work : the interior of the general waiting 
room will be 50 by 50 ft. When the new station is com- 
pleted the present passenger depot wili be converted into an 
additional freight house. There will be two separate tracks 
tor the incoming and two for the outbound passenger trains, 
and two additicnal tracks immediately adjoining the old 
passenger station will be used for excursion trains. The 
freight tracks will be entirely separated from those for pas- 
senger service. 


Baltimore & Delaware Bay.—It is stated that the 
Central of New Jersey will assume control of this road on 
the expiration of the present lease in May, and that it will 
relay the line with stee) rails and make extensive repairs to 
the - oad, add new rolling stock, and build an extension west 
about seven miles to Tolchester, on Chesapeake Bay. This 
would give a line from the Chesapeake Bay to Delaware Bay 
at Bombay Hook, from which point connection is made at 
Bayside, on the eastern side of the bay, with the 
New Jersey Southern division of the Central ot New Jersey, 
large floats being used to transfer the cars. The line passes 
through a productive fruit region, and it is expected to de- 
liver freight, shipped during the day, in Jersey City and New 
York early the followimg morning. 


Beaver Falls & Western.—The company bas been 
chartered in Pennsylvania with a capital stock of $150,000, 
to build a road 15 miles long, extending from a point on the 
Pittsburgh & Western, in Wayne township, Lawrence 
County, to Rochester, Beaver County. 


Belleville & St. Louis.—This company has filed a 
charter in Illinois to build a road from Belleville, northwest 
about 12 miles to East St. Louis. The line, if built, would 





B50,004 several existing roads, Capital stock is placed at 


000, 











Company was decided by Judge Blodgett of the United 
States Circuit Court, at Chicago on March 25, adversely to 
theScompany. Price, McGavock & Co. built the road from 
Galesburg to the Mississippi, and sublet the contract to 
Jones, Forrest & Bodkin, who sublet it in divisions to other 


| contractors. At the conclusion of the work the Chief Engi- 


| veer of the road caused the whole work to be remeasured 
| and reclassified, cutting down the last monthly estimates of 
the resident engineer for one division about $25,000. Jones, 
Forrest & Bodkin had in the meantime paid their sub-con- 
tractors according to the engineer’s estimates, and the com- 
pany refused to make good the amounts so paid out. The 
court found that the company was liable to the extent of the 
overpayments and for certain extras. 


Cincinnati, Alabama & Atlantic.—What is an 
nounced as the final locating survey for this road, was com- 
menced last week at Huntsville, Ala., and will be continued 
northwest te Tullahoma, Tenn., the present proposed nortb- 
ern terminus. It is claimed that grading will be commenced 
at Huntsville the latter vart of April or early in May. 





| Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St, Louis.—The 
directors of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indian- 
apolis this week voted in favor of the consolidation of that 
road with the Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago. 
The agreement will now be voted on by the stockholders of 
both companies at their annual meetings in May. The two 
companies will form a new company, to be called the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with $10,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock and $20,500,000 common stock. ‘The preferred 
stock will be exchanged at par for shares of the Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, which will also receive 
$3,000,000 of the common stock, and the balance of the 
common stock, $17,500,000, will be given to the holders of 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis stock, who 
will receive $116.66 in new stock for every $100 Bee Line 
stock held by them. 

Cleveland & Marietta.—A suit has been begun 
in the Common Pleas Court of Franklin County, 
at Columbus, 0., by Theodore F. Davis, of 
Marietta, Ohio, against Isaac Morton, ef Columbus, and 
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Cyrus W. Field and Jobn Paton, of New York, who were 
the Purchasing Committee for the bondholders of the Pitts- 
burgh, Marietta & Cleveland road, now tbe Cleveland & 
Marietta. The suit is for the purpose of compelling the 
Purchasing Committee to report its transactions in trans- 
ferring the properties of the Pittsburgh, Marietta & Cleve 
land to the Cleveland & Marietta. The suit will also involve 
the title to the property. 


Darien Standard Short Line.—Work will be com- 
menced on this road within 30 days. The tine will be 100 
miles long, of which 40 miles is already graded, and the 
trestles completed, ready for tracklaying. The line will be 
laid with 60 Ib steel rails. If the Savanvah, Americus & 
Montgomery builds its proposed extension to Savannab, 
this line will connect with it at Reidsville, Tattnall County. 
it will pass through a fertile and well timbered part of 
Georgia. William Varnedoe, of Darien, McIntosh County, is 
General Manager. 


Denver, Kocky Mountain & Western.—This com- 
pany has been chartered in Denver to build a road from 
Denver southwesterly to Morrison and Mount Evans. The 
capital stock 1s placed at $1,000,000, 


Denver, South Park & Pacific. — The bond- 
holders’ committee bas perfected a plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the company. It is proposed to sell the 
property under foreclosure of the tirst and consolidated 
mortgages and to organize a new company, which will issue 
new bonds at the rate of $11,000 a mile and $3,000,000 new 
stock. The plan contains these other provisions : The Union 
Pacific owns $3,589,000 of the $3,717,000 outstanding 
consolidated bonds of the company, and in settlement all 
claims held by it, includmg moneys advanced, amount- 
ing to $2.000.000 and upward, the Union Pacific will receive 
the $3,000,000 capital stock of the new company and agrees 
to deliver bonds to be made by the Union Pacific amounting 
to $3,245,400, maturing 30 years after date, bearmg inter- 
est at the rate of 414 per cent. per annum. These bonds will 
be placed in trust and used in settlement with first mort- 
gage bondholders, and in payment of foreclosure and re- 
organization expenses, and in future betterments on the 
property of the new company. The $3,602,394 bonds to 
be issued bv the new company will be delivered to the 
New England Trust Co., of Boston, as collateral security to 
the $3,445,400 Union Pacific bonds. The settlement with 
first mortgage bondholders involves an exchange of tbe 
bonds now held by them for the Union Pacific collateral 
trust bonds, dollar for dollar, past due and unpaid coupons 
to be adjusted by payment therefor in cash of $22.50 for 
each $35, or upon the basis of 414 per cent. interest per 
annum on principal from May 1, 1888, to date of new bond. 
No assessment will be made upon bondholders under the 
agreement proposed. 


Gulf & Ship Island.—It is expected toresume work on 
this Mississippi road in a fewdays. The road isnow in 
operation from Gulfport north about 16 miles, and grading 
bas been firished north as far as Hattiesburg. Tracklaying 
on this graded section will be completed soon after the work 
isresumed, Capt. W. H. Hardy is President. 


Hartford & Conn :cticut Western,—The new owners 
of this road, who are Ja gely interested in the Poughkeepsie 
Bridge and the com €ct ng roads to it, are meeting with con- 
siderable opposition 1.um the city of Hartford to the con 
summation of some of their plans. They propose to build 
an 18-mile branch north from  Tariffville, Conn., 
to Springfield, Mass., and Hartford claims that the 
construction of this branch would make that city a way 
station and Springfield the terminus, and this is done despite 
the fact that Hartford gave a subscription of $750,000 
originally to secure the building of the main line, while 
Springfi-ld refused to subscribe anything. The company is 
also applying to the Connecticut Legislature to give it power 
to issue $2,500,000 of new bonds, $750,000 to be used to 
build the Springfield branch and $550,000 to be used in im- 
proving the old road and is purchasing new rolling stock. 
The stockholders in Hartford and along the road object to 
this rew issue of bonds, and have petitioned the Legislature 
to refuse to allow the company to issue them. 

The Boston Journal, speculating on the prospects of this 
road and the through line from the coal fields to New Eng- 
land, adverts to the disadvantage of having the eastern ter- 
minus as far west as the Connecticut River, and states that 
an extension from UHartford, Copn., northeastward to 
Worvester, Mass., is contemplated. It 1s claimed that funds 
{or this purpose are obtainable, but no definite information 
isgiven, The route would be through Rockville and Staf- 
ford, Conn., and Wales, Brimfield, Sturbridge, East Brook 
field, Spencer and Leicester, Mass. ‘ois would be a costly 
route to build, and would closely parallel the Boston & Albany 
for half the distance. 

Hornellsville & West Union.—This company has 
been organized in New York to build a road commencing at 
the intersection of the New York, Lake Erie & Western with 
the route adopted by the Rochester, Hornellsville & Pie 
Creek road running thence southerly tarough the towns of 
Hornellsville, Canisteo and Greenwood to a point on said 
route, in the town of West Union where the same is inter- 
sected by the line adopted by the Coudersport, Hornellsville 
& Lackawanna, a distance of 16 miles. 


Housatonic.—The Committee on Railroads of the 
Massachusetts Legislature this week continued the hearing on 
the petition of the Housatonic for incorporation m Massa- 
chusetts, with permission to purchase the roads now leased 
in Pittsfield County. The New York, New Haven & Hart 
ford objected to the clauses of the bill which define the 
capital of the road at $3,155,000. which might be taken to 
give the road rights to build 30-mile tranches in Connecti- 
cut. After a discussion these clauses were stricken out by 
agreement between counsel, and a bill presented that does 
not define the amount of capital, and makes the consent of 
Connecticut necessary before the authority to build in Con- 
necticut can be exercised. 

Houston, East & West Texas—There have been filed 
'n several counties in Texas, copies of a mertgage executed 
to secure an issue of five per cent. 40 year bo: ds at the rate 
of $18,000 perme to replace the old bended indebtedness 
and for improvements to the road. The road is now in a 
receiver's hands, and a suit for foreclosure to protect the 
bondholders, is pending. 


_ Interoceanic.—The contract for build'ng the section 
from }Rinconada southeast to Jalapa, in the state of Vera 
Cruz, has been let to 8. Heaton and W. T. Robertson. The 
whote jine from the City of Mexico to Vera Cruz is now 
under contract. Work is in progress on the section from 
Vera Cruz to Jalapa, and will soon be begun on the section 
from Jalapa to Rinconada. It is expected to complete the 
road from Vera Cruz to Jalapa withiu a year. The heaviest 
work on the line will be on the section from Rinconada to 


Peroti, which Read, C bell & i i 
ace bebaaen” ampbell & Co., of the City of Mexico, 


Jeffersonville & New Albany.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed in Indiana by this company, which 
proposes to build a line from Jeffersonville, Ind., to New 
Albany, Ind., a distance of about 4 miles. The route will 


run along the line of the river, and it is expected that it will 
be in operation by Sept. 1. The capital stock is $60,000. 


Lincoln Park & Charlotte.—Bids for entine Oe 
extension of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg will be re- 
ceived until April 2. The road is to extend from Lincoln 
Pari Station, near Rochester, to Charlotte on Lake Ontario. 
About 100,000 tons of earth will have to be moved, most of 
it by dump cars, with along haul. The work is to be com- 
pleted by June 1. The contract for the pile and trestle 
bridges, aggregating over two miles in length, bas been 
awarded to Col. J. E. McIntyre, of Buffalo. Bids for grading 
should be addressed to William E. Hoyt, Chief Engineer, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Louisville, Hardinsburg & Western.—Theccntract 
for building the entire line from Irvington, Ky., to Hardins- 
burg, Ky., has been let to Morris & Meyer, of Louisville, 
Ky., and work will be begun at once. 


Manitoulin & North Sbore.—The Ontario govern- 
ment has given this company ‘a cash subsidy of $3,000 per 
mile for the proposed road from the village of Little Current 
to a connection with the Canadian Pacific at Nairn, Ont. , 28 
miles distant. 


Meigs Elevated.—This company has secured a charter 
in Massachusetts to build a road from Harvard Square, 
Cambridge to Bowdoin Square, Boston. The capital stock 
has been fixed at $200,000, or not less than $100,000 a mile 
for every mile to be costructed in Cambridge as a part of the 
road. Ten per cent. of the stock bas been puid in. 


Memphis & Charleston.—The Chancery Court at Bir- 
mingham, AlJa., last week granted an injuuction restraining the 
stockholders of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia from 
voting the stock of the Memphis & Charleston road. This 
will terminate the lease held by the former company, and 
the minority stockholders of the Memphis & Charleston 
road wiil now ask for the appointment of a receiver. The 
stockholders of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia road 
obtained a slight majority of the stock of the Memphis & 
Charleston road and voted a lease uf the road. The minority 
stockholders some time ago filed a petition asking for an in- 
junction in the Chancery Court of the Northern Division of 
Alabama. Judge Cobb sustains the points in the petition, 
basing his decision on the same ground as did Judge Baxter 
at Knoxville in a recent decision against the Richmond & 
West Point Terminal Co. The suit is also pending in the 
Federal Court, which has not yet rendered a decision. 


Mexican Central.—The company has completed 64 
kilometres uf the 114 on the line from Salinas to San Luis 
Potosi. On the line trow Tampico grading has been finished 
to Tamasopo, and tracklaying is in progress. 


Mexican Pacific.—The company has commenced the 
construction of its road at La Puerta, on the Pacific Coast, 
working toward Tor ala, in the state of Chiapas. James C. 
Oliphant, of Tonala, is Chief Engineer. 


Mexican Roads,—-The Mexican National Construction 
Co. is to receive frum the government of the state of Zaca- 
tecasa subvention of $1,500 per kilometre of road built 
within the state on the line from Zacatecas easterly to Ojo 
Caliente, in the state of San Luis Potosi. Work is iu pro- 
gress on this hne. A like subvention is given for the con- 
struction of a line from Zacatecas tc a connection with the 
Mexican National at Montezuma or some other point. The 
state government also grants the company a subvention of 
$2,500 for every kilometre built within the state, on a line 
from Zacatecas southerly to Guadalajara, on a branch of 
the Mexican Central. The surveys are nearly completed on 
the line from Zacatecas to Moniezuma, and will soon be 
begun on the line to Guadalajara. 


Montana & Canada.—This company hes been incor- 
porated in Montana to build a line from a connection with 
the proposed Calgary, Alberta & Montana at the inter- 
national boundary, about 10 miles west of the Sweet Grass 
Hills, south to Conrad, on the Marias River, thence to 
Fort Shaw and Helena, an estimated distance of 180 miles. 


New Roads.—B. I. Ward, W. N. Hart and others, of 
Winona, Miss., are interested in a project to build a road 
from Vicksburg to Wiuona, a distance of about 10U miles. 


New Westminster, Southern & Billingham Bay. 
—The contract for grading the section from Whatcom, 
Wash. Ter., north to the international boundary, has been 
let to McCormick & Co., of Whatcom. This makes 44 miles 
of the road under contract. The section from New West- 
minster, B. C., south, was let some time ago to James Learry, 
of New Westminster. The line from Whatcom south to 
S-attle, 90 miles, is surveyed, and the contract forconstruct 
ing it will probably be let by April 15. C. M. Sheafe, of 
Seattle, is General Manager. 


Norfolk & Carolina.—Tracklaying was commenced on 
this road at Drivers, Va,, on March 10, and the work will be 
_— rapidly to the Chowan River, a distance of 37 miles. 

rom the Chowan River southwest to the Roanoke River, 
27 miles, the road is completed, and grading is stil] in prog- 
ress on the section of 23 miles from the Roanoke River to 
Tarboro, N. C., where the line connects with the Wilmington 
& Weldon 


Northern of California.—A new mortgage in favor 
of the Union Trust Co., of New York, on the properties of 
the Northern Railway Co. of California is being reccrded in 
California. This company is a consolidation of the South- 
ern Pacific branch lines in northern California, and the 
mortgage is to secure the recently authorized issue of 
$21,000,000 five per cent. 50 year bonds, which is to take 
the place of old bonds recentlv called in. 

Northern Michigan.—The survey for this line hasnow 
been completed from Houghton southwest to Watersmeet, 
Mich., a distance of 78 miles, and the contract for building 
the lin2 will probably be let in April or May. Charles S. 
Robinson, of Hancock, Mich, is Chief Engineer. 


Oneonta & Richfield Springs.—The survey for this 
road has now been completed from Oneonta. north through 
Laurens to Richfield Springs, N. Y., a distence of 32 miles. 
The right of way has not yet been secured, but committees 
are now securing it, and 1t will soon be all obtained. <A. C. 
Couch, of New York, is President. 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—Tracklaying is 
in progress on the Pleasant Valley branch m Washington 
Territory, and nearly 20 miles of road has been completed. 
When finished this branch will be 48 miles long. Work is 
also in progress on the line across the Coeur d’Alene Indian 
Reservation in Idaho, for which Kilpatrick Bros. & Collins, 
of Beatrice, Neb., have the contract. This line was com- 
pleted last year from Farmington, W.T., northeast to Rock- 
ford, 34 miles, and 87 miles now remain to complete the line 
from Rockford, W. T., to Mullan, Idaho. 


Parry Sound Colonization.—This company has been 
organized to build a road from Parry Sound southwest to 
Burk’s Falls, a distance of 40 miles, and has been granted a 
cash subsidy of $3,000 per mile of road built. 





Petaluma, Sebastopvul & Russian River,—The sur- 
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veys for this California line are nearing completion, and the 
contracts for grading, rails, relling stock, etc., will probably 
soon be let. The road will be standard gauge, and itis to 
extend from Petainma, northwest to Sebastopol and the Rus- 
sian River, about 40 miles. Further extensions into Mendo- 
cino County are also contemplated. J. A. McNear, of Peta- 
uma, is President. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—It is stated that if 
$80.000 is subscribed to the increased capital stock of the 
Northeast Pennsylvania road, by the residents along the line, 
the proposed extension from the present terminus at Harts- 
ville, to New Hope, Pa.,on the Delaware River, a distance 
of 16 miles, will be built. The extens‘on, it is estimated will 
est over $200,000, but the directors announce that they 
will begin work as soon as the $80,000 is subscribed and paid 
in. Itis stated that the plan fora junction road by which 
the Baltimore & Ohio was to make a connection with the 
New York division of the Philadelphia & Reading has been 
abandoned. 


Pittsburg, Shenango & Lake Erie.—It appears that 
it is this company which has secured options on dock prop- 
erty at Erie, Pa., and not the Baltimore & Obio, as the first 
dispatches stated. If this last statement is confirmed, it 
would seem that the company bas abandoned the proposed 
dock and barbor improvements at Conneout, Ohio, and will 
make Erie tte Lake Erie terminus of its extension from 
Amasa, Pa. 


Polk & Forty-Ninth Street Junction.—Articles of 
incorporation have been filed m the office of the Secretary 
of State of [llinois. The capital stock is placed at $1,000,000, 
and the principal business office is to be in Chicago. The 
officers are Chicago & Grand Trunk men. 


Portland & Willamette Valley.—The company 
now surveying a line from Oswego, Ore., to Oregon City, a 
distance of sever miles, and bids for constructing it will, be 
asked within a month, 


Red River, Sabine & Western.—The locating survey 
on this Texas road has now been completed for a distance of 
20 miles from San Augustine and the preliminary line bas 
been run for 35 miles. Toe contract for building the whole 
35 miles has been let to Jas. Ratican, of Fort Worth, and the 
work is to be completed by Oct.1 next, F. H. Tucker, of 
San Augustine, Tex., is Secretary. 


Roanoke & Southern-—tThe section from Winston 
north to Walnut Cove, N C., 18 miles, for which Griffin & 
Gordon, of Yorkville, N. C., bave the contract, will be com- 
aleted early next week. Work is in progress on the line from 
Valnut Cove north to Martinsville, Va., a distance of 48 
miles, which is being built by Breen, Feely & Newby, of 
Martinsville, Va. ‘'wenty-nine miles of this section is in 
North Carolina and 14 miles in Virginia. The road is being 
laid with 56 Ib, steel rails. The survey bas been completed 
from Martinsville to Roanoke, Va., 55 miles. C. W. Pear- 
son, of Salem, N. C., is Chief Engineer. 


St. Paul, New Ulm & Southwestern.—The prelim- 
inary survey of this road is now made from Hopkins, near 
Minne polis, southwest through Carver and New Ulm to 
Lakefield, on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, a distance 
of 125 miles. It is expected to let contracts and commence 
grading on a section of this line during the summer, N., C. 
Bredenhagen, of Carver, Minn., is President. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—The company bas 
let the contract for grading the extension from Comfort to 
Fredericksburg, Tex., and work will be immediately com- 
menced at Comfort. This line has been surveyed to Llano. 


Salt Lake & Eastern.—QL. A. Wakefield, of Sioux City, 
with a party of 20 surveyors, last week commenced the final 
location from Sioux City west. It is stated that the company 
is about to close contracts for building the first division of 
the road. 


San Francisco & North Pacific.—The following 
railroads baving been merged into one company, are to be 
known hereafter as the San Francisco & North Pacific 
Railrvad Co.; San Francisco & San Rafael, San Francisco 
& North Pacific Railroad, Marin & Napa, Sonoma Valley 
voad, and the Cloverdale & Ukiah road. 


Scranton & Forest City.—For some time past this 
company has been doing some grading in Scranton, Pa., and, 
as already stated, contracts will be let next week for build- 
ing the road from Scranton northeast to Forest City, about 
20 miles: the survey between these points is now about com- 
pleted. The line as located, parallels the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Co.’s road between these points, and that company 
is endeavoring to obstruct, delay and, if possible, prevent the 
building uf the Scranton & Forest City. In several placesthe 
surveyed line of the latter road runs through the yards of the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., and that company has begun 
laying side tracks in these yards, to prevent the building of 
the Scranton & Forest City road. In Carbondale, an injunc- 
tion was obtained to put a stop to the work, but despite it, 
the work went on. The Scranton & Forest City claims that 
it cannot gain an entrance to the city unless it passes through 
the yards. 


Sonora, Sinaloa & Chihuahua —Ricbards, Klegg & 
Co., of Ottawa, O., bave a contract for building 220 miles of 
this line from Guaymas, Mex., the southern terminus of the 
Sonora road, along the coast of the Gulf of California, to 
Topolobampo Bay. Tbe work will be commenced by April 
15, and will be vigorously prosecuted. The contract includes 
rails, iron bridges, and the complete construction of the road. 
We published most of this information in our issue of March 
15, under the title ‘* Topolobampo.” 


Temiscouata.—The company has surveyed a branch 
from Edmunston, N. B., where the line connects with the 
New Brunswick road southwest to the confluence of the St. 
Francis and St. John Rivers, a distance of 36 miles. It is 
only intended, however, to compiete 20 miles of this line, to 
Fort Kent, this summer. 


Tennessee & Ohio.—The preliminary survey for the 
proposed extension from Rogersville, Teun., easterly to Big 
Stone Gap, Va., a distance of 55 miles, has been completed. 
F. W. Carnahan, of Rogersville, is Superintendent. 


Tiffin & Fremont.—Grading will be resumed on this 
road, this or next week. The work will not be let out to con- 
tractors, but will be finished by forces employed by the com- 
pany. ‘he road is surveyed from Marble Head, on Lake 
Erie, southeast to Upper Sandusky, a distance of 65 miles; 
cf this 24 miles bave been cleared ready for grading to 
commence. J, G. Kaney, of Toledo, Ohio, isChief Engineer. 

Union Pacific.—The directors decided at their meeting 
this week that it would be unwise to resume the payment of 
dividends in view of the unsettled condition of the railroads 
of the West. It appears that the Union Pacific had earned 
during the year 1888 about $2,400,000, which had been 


reduced by about $800,000 through the failure 
of the St. Joseph & Grand Island road, the Ore- 
gon Railway & Navigation Co, and the Central 
Branch to earn their fixed charges, the money 


to meet which the Union Pacific had advanced, About 
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$1,000,000, was used to meet the government requirements 
under the Thurman act, the total interest upon the government 
debt being some $1,200,000, so that to provide full interest 
upon that debt there is $1,200,000 to be taken from the 
$1,600,000 left after the charges noted above. This leaves 
only $400,000 for dividend purposes from 1888 earnings. 
The February statement shows decreased gross earnings of 
$172,179. making the net earnings $77,186 less than in Feb- 
ruary, 1888. The net earnings for the month were $500,- 
785 upon a mileage of 4,816 miles, an increase of 111 miles. 
For January and February, 1889, the net earnings were 
$1,021,881, a gain of $94,896 over the same months of 1888. 

Contractors are looking over the proposed extension of 
the Cheyenne Northern with a view to bidding on the work. 
It is proposed to extend the line from the present northern 
terminus at Wendover, Wyc., northerly to Fisher, a point 
about 15 miles southeast of Douglas, and on the Fremont, 
— & Missouri Valley road. The distance is about 32 
miles. 


Utah & Arizona.—The contract will be let next month 
for building this road, which is to extend from Chester, the 
terminus of the San Pete Valley Road, south to Manti, Utah, 
17 miles. The survey has been completed. Theodore Bru- 
back, of Salt Lake City, is President. 


Utah Central.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 


road in Salt Lake City this week, it was voted unanimously | 


to extend the line from Milford, 100 miles to the Nevada 
line, there to connect with a road which is to be built to 
Los Angeles. It was also voted to build branches to the 
Kanarerah and Castle Valley coal fields, each of which are 
distant 70 miles from the main line. By the construction of 
these roads enough coal can be shipped to supply the entire 
South Pacific coast. Tbe Union Pacific will convert its Utah 
& Nevada branch to astandard-gauge line. The directors of 
the road last June also voted to extend the road southwest to 
the Nevada line. There is no intention of building the road 
at present. 


Virginia, Kentucky & Tennessee.—The company 


announces that work will shortly be begun on a road from | 


the western terminus of the Danville & New River road, in 
Patrick County, Va., westerly through Virginia into eastern 
Kentucky. A construction company has been organized to 
build the road. James Pierce, of Wytheville, Va., is Presi- 
dent. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Inter-state Commerce Commission. 
Summonses to appear at the adjourned meeting on export 
rates at Washington, April 2, have been sent to all the prom- 
inent roads south of the Potomac and the Ohio River. 

The Commission has ordered the Grand Trunk to appear 





in Washington April 4, to answer charges of violating the | 


Inter-state Commerce law by giving rebates and special 
rates on shipments from poinvts in the United States to points 
in Canada. 

The Commission, by Commissicner Morrison, rendered its 
decision March 22 in the case of the Northwestern Iowa 
Grain & Stock Shippers’ Association, against the Chicago 
& Northwestern. It states tbat a railroad company making 
different rates for the same distances on different branches of 
its road must justify them by showing that there isa differ- 
ence in the cost of carrying on the different branches. The 
company by long maintaining a rate without the 
presence of competition on other than equal terms, 
makes or gives evidence that such rate is not too 
low. A company which has two routes between 

ints cannct lawfully charge more fora shorter than a 
onger distance on either. A road can carry freight from 
points on its main line cheaper than another road can carry 
over a branch road with separate equipment to and over its 
main line, and where one of such branch lines must carry in 
competition with another road from its main line stations the 


through rate, Congress has left this part of thethird section 
practically‘inoperative without co-operation on the part of the 
carriers themselves. Recommendations for an amendment 
to the law designed to meet this difficulty were made in the 
second annual report of the Commission, and those recom- 
mendations are renewed. 


Traffic Notes. 
Chairman Faithorn has notified the lines in the Western 
and Northwestern divisions of the Western Freight Associa- 
tion that the proposed reduction of rates between Omaha and 
Duluth has been postponed by the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha, pending a decision under the rules of the 
Inter-state Commerce Railway Association. 

The Kansas Railroad Commissioners have decided that 
the Union Pacitic must receive cars from the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Abilene to be hauled to and from 
elevators, mills, etc., located alongside the tracks of the 
Union Pacific in that town. The Union Pacific had claimed 
that the law requiring it to receive cars from connec- 
tions applied only to cases where the haul on its own road 
was from one station to another, and not to those where the 
service was merely switching. 

The mass meeting of passenger men, called for March 27, 
at Cincinnati, bas been postponed to April 2, and will be held 
in connection with the regular quarterly rate meeting. The 
first regular semi-annual meeting of the National Association 
| of Passenger Rate and Division Clerks will be held at the 
| same time and place, and it 1s desired that all rate and divi- 

sion clerks now members of the association or desiring to 
become such be in attendance. 
| The Transcontinental Association has discontinued the rule 
permitting holders of round-trip excursion tickets to the 
Pacific Coast to change the return route on payment of $10. 

The Wickel Plate Fast Freight Line’s general offices are to 
be removed from Rochester to Buffalo about April 14. The 
office has a clerical force of about 30 men. 





General Passenger Agents’ Meeting. 

The American Association of General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents, at its meeting in New York City last week, received 
| and referred to its executive committee a recommendation 
| presented by the Association of Accounting Officers, to the 
| effect that,as the adoption by all roads in the country of 
| standard colors for coupon tickets would produce unnecessary 
confusion in the assorting offices, it was desirable that the 
| General Passenger Agents’ Association adopt for use on 
tickets an arbitary number for each road in the association. 
| A road selling a ticket would print its own number on the 
| back of each coupon, and on the face of each the number of 
| the road expected to honor the ticket. The Accountants 
| also urged the discontinuance, as far as possible, of issuing 

exchange tickets or orders, and the adoption of uniform 
| rules for handling prepaid orders. 
| On the question of reporting to foreign roads all sums col- 
| lected for extra baggage, Secretary Smith bad made inquiry 
| by circular, and had received answers from only 131 roads 
! out of over 500, many prominent lines making no response. 
| Of the lines answering, 101 are now reporting to other roads 
| in accordance with the rules of the Association; eight report 
|to lines that report to them; 14 will report if others do; 
| one does not check except to junctions; one will adopt the 
| system; one has no excess collections, and five do not check 
| to other lines. 


| Centra] Traffic Association. 

| Chairman Blanchard has called a meeting of the managers 

| of all the roads in the territory of the Association for April 

| 3, to receive and act upon the final report of the committee 
appointed some time ago to revise the agreement of the ass >- 
ciation. The proposed agreement, it is understood, will be 

| practically the same as that recently adopted by the trunk 

| lines. It is stated that the vacancy caused by the resigna- 


| tion of George H. Daniels will not be filled, and that the | 


| office of vice-chairman will be abolished. 


rate on that branch establishes no criterion for the branches | 


not so situated. The company gave special rates to corn 
shippers in Nebraska to a point in Illinois, by means of 
which the corn reached the seaboard at low through rates. 
When the company denied, as it did, such special advantages 
to corn shippers m Iowa, it gave unlawful preference to Ne- 
braska shippers. 

In the case of the Michigan Congress Water Co. 
against the Chicago & Grand Trunk, the Commission has 
decided that a railroad company cannot be required to haul 
a tank car loaded with Congress water when the car is in an 
unsafe condition to be transported ; that the evidence shows 
no illegal combination or efforts on the part of the railway 
company. The petition was dismissed. 

The Commission, in an opinon by Commissioner Schoon 
maker, has decided the case of the Imperial Coal Co. and 
others against the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and another. The 
points are as foilows: 

The rate on transportation of coal to points on Lake Erie 
has been grouped since April 1, 1887, for a considerable dis- 
trict in Western Pennsylvania, of which Pittsburgh is the 
centre. The district has a radius of forty miles around Pitts- 
burgh. The group rate on coal is 90 cents a ton from all the 
mines and by all the lines of railroad that carry to the lake. 
The coal from the Pittsburgh district is in competition at the 
lake with coal from the Hocking Valley district, in Ohio. 
where the coal rate is also grouped at 85 cents a ton. 

The complainant’s mines are near the centre of the 
Pittsburgh District, and some mines within the radius are 
nearer the Jake and others are more distant, varying from a 
few miles to43 miles. On complaint for unjust discrimination 
against the complainants and undue preference to the more 
distant mines, it is held that a group rate to put producers 
of coal of the same general character and of practically like 
cost of production in a given territory on a footing of equality 
in reaching a common market among themselves and with 
competitors from another territory, is not unlawful unless it 
results in actual undue prejudice to producers nearest the 
market. The question of undue prejudice is one of fact to be 
determined upon all the evidence, including the character 
of the mines, the quality of the coal, the expense of 
reduction, the extent and nature of the competition, the 
public interests arising from the use of the commodity, and 
not merely by the fact of distance. On the facts of this case, 
which involves only the question of discrimination between 
the complainants’ mines and the more distant mines in re- 
spect to lake skipments, it does not appear that the com- 
plainants are subjected to undue prejudice, or that the more 
distant mines are given an unreasonable preference by the 
uniform rate. 

A decision was filed on March 25 in the case of the Little 
Rock & Mempbis against the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern, and the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. It 
is to the effect thac while under the present English legisla- 
tion the Little Rock & Memphis would undoubtedly be ad- 
mitted to participate in through passenger business between 


ints east of Memphis and points west of Little 
ock at through rates, and while it was appar- 
ently the intention of Congress to incorporate the 


substance of the English law in this respect into the third 
section of the act to reguiate commerce, nevertheless, in fail- 
ing to provide the necessary machinery for the formation of 
the through route and the apportionment or division of the 


| Earnings of South Carolina Roads. 
|The monthly returns of the railroads in South Carolina for 
| January have been published. Of the 29 roads in the state 
| 17 show an increase and nine a decrease in gross earnings. 
| The increase is, $81,327, or 11.46 per cent. The total earn- 
| ings for the mouth were $790,610, against $709,288 for 
| January 1888. The Richmond & Danville shows an increase 
| of $19,340, or 5 percent. The South Carolina shows gross 
receipts for the month of $134,588, an increase of $7,011, 
or nearly 5 per cent. 


East-bound Shipments. 
The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by all 
the lines for the week ending Saturday, March 23, amounted 
to 55,696 tons, against 68,016 tons during the preceding 
week, a decrease of 12,320 tons, and against 56,829 tons 
during the corresponding week of 1888, a decrease of 1,133 
tons. The proportions carried by each road were: 








W’k to Mar. 23. W’k to Mar. 16. 


| 








- . | - 
| Tons. | P.c. | Tons. P. c 
} 
— ais ——— _ i —— 
Michigan Central............... | 4,924 8.9 5,777 | 8.5 
ES EE CS | 4,846 | 8.7 | 5,766 | 8.5 
Lake Shore & Michigan South.} 5,212 9.4 | 6498 | 9.5 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago...| 5,940 10.7 6,590 | 9.7 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts...... | 6.130 | 11.0 | 8.287 | 12.2 
Baltimore & Ohio............... 3,271 5.9 | 3,317 4.9 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 13,260 23.8 | 16,817 24.7 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis...| 4,443 7.8 | & | 8.7 
Chicago & Atlantic............. 7,670 | 13.8 9,076 13.3 
Sn A EEE: | 55,696 | 100.0 | 68,018 | 100.0 








Of the above shipments 3,307 tons were flour, 22,031 tons 
grain, 2,698tons millstuff, 3,776 tons cured meats, 2,468 
tons lard, 7,380 tons dressed beef, 1,679 tons grass seed, 737 
tons butter, 1,481 tons hides, 106 tons wool, and 6,132 tons 
lumber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 26.1 per cent. 
of all the shipments, while the two Pennsylvania a car- 
ried 21.7 per cent 
Coal. 

The coal and coke tonnage of the Pennsylvania, originating 
on lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, for the week ending 
March 16, and the year to that date, was as follows: 


Coal. Coke Total 
Total for week ending March 16 208,257 83,454 291,711 
Total for year 1889 to date....... 2,200,264 943,136 3,143,400 
Total for year 1888 to date....... 2,453,326 830,638 3,283,964 


The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere division of 
the United Railroads of New Jersey division for the same 


periods was as follows: 

: 1889. 1888. Inc. 
For week ending March 16........ 27,857 17,704 =I. 10,152 
For the year 1889 to date.......... 282,630 328,624 DD. 45,904 


The Cumberland coal trade for the week ending March 23, 
oe to 20,477 tons, and for the year to that date 597,- 
tons. 








Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported 
as follows. 
ALLEGHENY VALLEY. 
Month of February : 














Gross earnings............ $162,609 $156,350 I. $6,259 
Oper. expenses.......... : 95,714 89,621 I. 6,093 
Net earnings............ $66,895 $66,729 I. $166 
Two months—Jan. 1 to Feb. 28: 
Gross earnings............ $331,678 $311,506 I. $20,172 
Oper. expenses...... 193,402 177,491 I. 15,911 
Net earnings............ $138,276 $134,014 ‘I. $4,262 
NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE & WESTERN. 
Month of February: 
Gross earnings............ $1,711,177 $2,048,280 D. $337,103 
Oper. expenses............ 1,128,701 1,438,982 D. 310,281 
$582,476 $609,298 D. $26,822 
Less proportion due leased 
MG Giyeknduees sneabcars 159,681 167,803 D. 8,122 
Net earnings............ 22,795 $441,495 D. $18,750 
Five months—Oct. 1 to Feb, 28: 
Gross earnings...... .. +. $10,599,885 $11,111,516 D. $511,631 
Oper. expenses............ 6,968,190 7,449,517 D. 481,408 
$3,631,775 $3,661,999 D. $30,223 
Less proportion due leased 
PR Gi ataececcaetaccas 945,721 990,213 D. $44,492 
Net earnings............ $2,686,054 $2,671,785 I. $14,269 


NORTHERN CENTRAL, 



































Month of February : 1889. 1888. Inc. or Dec, 
Gross earnings........... $435,191 $454,751 D. 19,5 
Oper. expenses.......... . 812,921 307,180 I. 5,741 

Net earnings........ .. $122,270 $147,571 D. $25,301 

Two months to Feb. 28: 

Gross earnings............ $899,940 $907,192 D. $7,252 
Oper. expenses............ 628,152 y4 D. 222 

Net earnings............ $271,788 $275,818 D. $4,030 

Month of February: 1889. 1888. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Balt. & Ohio.......... $1,472,717 $1,481,643 D. $8,926 0.06 

SE ORS 308,680 348,796 D. 40,116 12.9 
Cleveland & Canton. 30,030 26,370 I. 3,660 13.8 

EEA ee 8,562 6,465 I. 2,097 32.4 
Det., Bay C. & Alp... 41,347 34,726 I. 6,621 19.0 

Ne : 20,055 12,558 I. 7,097 60.4 
Ill. Ce . 915,468 I. 131,679 12.5 

Net i 04 230,805 1. 149,242 64.7 
Staten Island Rap. T. 43,808 41,569 I. 2,3 5.3 

ee ae oe 2,496 2,680 D. 184 (7.3 
Summit Branch. 99,494 121,719 D. 22,225 22.3 

y 31,365 18,500 I, 12,865 53.3 
63,752 94,773 D. 31,031 48.6 
11,638 2,443 I. 9,195 .... 

* : 54,114 36,737 I. 17,377 47.3 

EERO ye 15,988 13,497 I. 2,491 18.4 

Total (gross)........ $2,852,409 $1,853,005 I. $999,404 53.9 

Total (net)........ 778,831 635,704 T. 143,127 22.5 

Month of January: 

*Atch., Se Sct. SS lkasibees . Mapas see 

ree eo 387,914 314,137 I. 73,777 2.4 
Chic., Bur. & Quincy 1,916,205 1,671,294 I. 244,911 14.6 

RRS 453,879 78,643 I, 75,236 19.8 

Lines controlled... 548,421 470,799 I. 77,622 16.4 

| Sa eerie 156.071 143,648 I. 12,423 38.6 
Cin., Jack. & Mack. 43,217 33,036 I. 10,181 30.8 

_ ER ee en -  ‘eeeebiien ..  shicneian sie 
Gr. Rapids & Ind.... 162,605 146,353 I. 16,252 11.1 

Sree 51, 25,491 I. 26,377 103.0 
Mexican Central.... 495,156 512,042 D. 16,886 3.4 

| eee ee 210,314 253,310 D 42,996 20.4 

Total So. Pac. Sys.. 3,514,772 3,246,765 I. .007 8.2 

De tatat sie nase 870,032 932,476 I 62,444 7.1 

Total (gross)........ $6,637,159 $6,047,253 I. $589,906 9.7 

Total (net)........ 1,742, 164 1,733,568 I, 8,596 .49 





*Includes operated lines and lines in which Atchison has one- 
half interest. 


Cotton. 


The cotton movement for the week ending March 22 is re- 
ported as follows, in bales: 


Interior markets: 1889. 1888. Inc. or Dec, P.c. 
I ick ia.csc.eue a cutee 36,047 20,532 . 15,515 75.5 
Shipments................. 55,689 28,448 I. 27,241 95.7 
Re 195,628 276,960 D. 81,332 41.5 

Seaports: 

DEIN: ss:tcnnssdodesedetes 84,273 38,380 I. 45,893 119. 
ME cai pbasanvcadcaninte 133,203 63,948 IT. 60,255 108. 
Aa .. 633,320 740,700 D. 107,380 16.9 


Anthracite Coal Shipments. 
Mr. Jobn H. Jones, Chief of Bureau of Anthracite Coal Sta-’ 
tistics, furnishes the following statement of anthracite coal 
tonnage for the month of February, 1889, compared with 
the same period last year: 
Month of February: 














1889. 1888, Inc. or Dec. 

Phila. & Reading........... 356,686 214,314 I, 2,372 
Lehigh Valley.............. "444,249 334,316 a 109,933 
Oontral of N.J...... 2.0600. 334,470 361,064 D. 093 
a Eh eee 296,499 624,301 D. 327,802 
Del. & Hud. Canal Co...... 262,446 419,102 D. 156,656 
Pennsylvania............... 253,260 348,434 =D. 95,173 
Pennsylvania Coal Co...... 55,416 157,380 D. 101,964 
i See See 94,633 69,408 a. 25,224 
Aa cick ikverdennssea cies 2,097,662 2,528,322 Dd. 430,660 
From Wyoming Region.... 1,096,683 2,021,973 D. 925,290 
“Lehigh ™ . 449,874 52,250 L 397,624 
“Schuylkill i 551,104 454,098 D. 97,005 


*Approximated. 


The following is the statement for the year 1889, com- 
pared with last year: 








1889. 1888. Inc. or Dec. 
Phila. & Reading.......... 905,375 308,785 iI. 589 
Lehigh Valley.............. 984,172 632,351 iL 351,820 
OContral of N. J .......0 ceses 786,945 690,927 I. 96,017 
Del., Lack. & West......... 606,915 1,258,185 D. 649,270 
Del. & Hud. Canal Co...... 585,228 810,987 D. 225,759 
Pennsylvania............... 529,966 665,296 D. 135, 
Pennsylvania Coal Co...... 118,961 280,906 D. 161,944 
ik eS S| See 200,628 136,573 ib 64,05 
PUN inns ccs aiansicecnes . 4,720,191 4,784,014 D. 63,823 
From Wyoming Region.... 2,413,417 3,930,270  D. 1,516,853 
“Lehigh se ees _ 986,860 100,272 I. 886,58 
“ Schuylkill “_ .,... 1,319,914 753,471 I 566,442 


The stock of coal on hand at tide-water shipping points 
Feb. 28, 1889, was 837,216 tons; on Jan. 31, 1889, 
807,314 tons ; increase, 29,902 tons. : 

This statement includes the entire production of anthracite 
coal, excepting that consumed by employés, and for steam 
and heating purposes about the mines, but does not represent 
the entire anthracite coal tonnage actually transported by 
the respective roads, adjustment being necessary in the com- 
pilation to avoid duplications, etc. 











